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hand back power to Likud leader Yilz- 
hak Shamir, necds to notch UP SUCCCNSEN 
on his European visits. 

So his visit to the Federal Republic is 
likely lo go ahead withom incidents. 
Even his visit to Belsen is nol, despite 
what some commentators have sur- 
nmıised, intended as an anti-Bitburg. 

It is surely a malter of course for an 
Israeli head of government who believes 
that Germany has turned over a new 
leaf. 

. İt will remain a must for all visiting Is- 
raeli leaders just as German leaders who 
visit Israel feel duty bound to pay their 
respects to Nazi victims by visiting the 


Yad Vashem memorial. Peter Philipp 


{Deutsehes Allgemeines Sointagshlatl, 
' Hamhurg, 26 January 1986) 


Chancellor Helmut Kohi (left) welcomes Ilarael’'s Prime Minister Shimon 


Peres to Bonn. 


It is an open secret that Israel las 
long been on the Iukuut fur customers 
for ifs arms industry, 

High-grade weapons muxı he market- 
ed as well as manufactured; otherwise 
Israel could not ûfford to run such hlgli- 
powerecl ordnance factories. 

Money is at stake in a further context, 
the proposal to set up a German-Jsraeli 
rescarch fund. 

Chaucellor Kohl promised Premier 
Peres he would back the project at a 
meeting in the New York Waldorf As- 
toria. : 

. But there seems to have been some 
Mlsundergtanding on the Gurteney in- 
tended. 

For domestic political reasons Mr 
Peres, who is shortly to step down and 


Israeli PM Peres in r 


“for wide-ranging talks ` 


back terrorist groups to be shunned and 
isolated. Mr Peres will surely reiterate 
these demands. 


There are said fo be no plnps to dis- 
cuss whether the Federal Republic in- 
tends lo export arms to the Middle East. 

After years of discussioh and specu- 
lation on this subject Israel ought to feel 
sufficiently convinced that no Leopard 
tanks will be shipped to Saudi Arabia 
and no ather German arms to hotspots 
in the region, 


It is interesting to note that Mr Peres 
will be conferring in Bonn with Baviùr- 
ian Premier Franz Josef Strauss, the 
sole German politician who has consist- 
ently, and vociferausly advocated ex- 
porting German arms Lo all andl sundry. 


Herr Strauss has been on good per- 
sonal terms with Mr Peres for many 
years and last spring voiced with impun- 
ily even İn fsrael his view that German 
urms.exports ought tû be derestricted. . 


The fund of goodwiil'the CSU leadêr” 


enjoys in Israel and with Mr Peres in 
particular seems to have been inexhnus- 
tible ever Since he showed a partial dis- 
regard for German law in allowing Ger- 
man arms to be shipped to Israel at the 
beginning uf the 1967 Six Days War. 


Yet the {wo meh are unlikely merely 
to exchange pleasantries, In Israel Herr 
Strauss showed keen interest in the 'Is- 
raeli arms industry and they could well 
discuss possible exports of Israeli arnis 
or other military equipment to the Fed- 
eral Republic. 


1 
cuts en route, Mr Gorbachov’'s utopia of 
nuclear. disarnıament by the end of’the 
century is as unrealistic as Mr eB 
nuclear shield in outer space. 

Even so, might not some aspects of 
the new Kremlin package Jend.s{imulus 
to the superpowers’ talks in Geneva? 

Mr Gorbachov'says his entire disar- 
mament plan depends on Mr Reagan 
dropping'SD], but his.denand is merely 


‘for ırehuncintion Of ‘the.."development, 


testing ‘and deployment ‘of aggressive 
Weapons. in outer space” and not for 
rênunciation of research. 

The Soviet! leader fiis-'alêû shown 
readiness to: meet the Americans balf- 
way'in serenely ignoring. his predeces- 
sors" ‘bids to have .British and’. French 
nuclear weapons ineluded in !heEuros- 
1rategic equation, '. . o. 

Ta: alli intents and . .purpaşes he has 
taken.up: President Reagan's 1982 zero 
option; and even thoûgh’ his"vlews on 
verification may be extremely: vague he 
has promised. spat ‘êhitcks in: soveral, 
Contexts i.i esre. . yl, 

e in sçrapping chemical weapons, 


ein’. :nventlaal: force: reduction. in: 


Looking for.an. 


„arms deal - 
"amid utopias 


4 tqtalı E the superpowers’. 
tein’ Furape by: 


1990. 

By 1995 the other elê powers are 
to have drawn level with the pro- 
gramiie, freezing, etjcal! ‘nuclear wea- 
pons ang banning the: déveltbpment of 
new non-nuclear weapon ‘systems اة‎ a 
substitute for them E 

“Finally, bythe’ end bf 1999, the last 
nlclear weapon aré to be phasetl oul 
and dêstroyed, ''' : 

` If'finiy lesson at all can bè Iearnt trot 
disarmament talks" sine’ the.’ Second 
Woarld.War, then itis that hothing re: 
sembling the original proposal has evêt 
cûm ‘of such fulsome i ¢ phen; 
sive packages, .. i. 
Such 'ptogress ag has beth midê has 


al ‘bestibten the, result«of patient, pain- 
. taking work oii detailš,' with ‘no: short 


HhrologicaL and the Kremlin .a politi 
e O I 


M: Gorbachov's vision, of ridding 
the world of nuclear weapons by 
the turn of the century clashes with Pre 
sident Reagan's vision of an anti- eile 
shield in outer space. : 

ıMr. Reagan's dream would ı not scrap 
nuclear weapons but would, he. says, 
make them powerlçss and obsolete, 

ı With the White House'envisaging A 


E two Irreconcilable views, . both 
wishful thinking, 

What chance does polities stand? Thé 

three-stage Soviet hucleûr diskrmament 
programme, has taker the Americins by 
surprise: 
' If has dealt ã body: ‘blow. td’ their as 
sumption that the Soviet lender has his 
work cut out tO deal with domestic 
problems and: has neithter the time nor 
the energy for‘ an'active' foreign policy. 
'' Yet Washington has this'time al least 
been careful nOl to rêjecl the Soviet 
proposals ‘out’ of hand.’ They deserye 
clase congideraton.,...' '.. 

` Are they’ brazen’ .propagnnde or a 
wonderful drei? i ut. 

Mr Gortbachov'’s ebe plan e en 
visakes ‘halving US.and.Şoviet ICBMs 


uestion, marks of one kind or an- 
Q ather have been a frequent feature 
of German-Israeli state visits. 

Questions visits pose have included 
whetlıer relations can now be regarded 
as normal or whether Bonn is going to 
sell arms to Saudi Arabia. 


A recurring question is whether anti- 
semitic views expressed in certain cir- 
cles in Germany indicate that there is no 
new Germany after all. 

These evergreens will not be the main 
issues raised in discussions with Ger- 
man leaders held by Israeli Premier Shi- 
mon Peres, who flew in to Bonn today 
for talks. 

Relations between the Federul Re- 
public and Israel are satisfactory, some 
would call them good, and if Mr Peres 
feels there is room for improvement he 
is not being critical bıuıt merely Sig a 
fact. 

He is here to brief Bonn on lis view 
of the Middle East situation and what 
prospects he feels the peace process has 
and to discuss general issues of mutual 
interest. . 1 

Fighting terrorism is one such issue: 
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.It is, indeed, an issue on which JIsraef 
iand the Federal SPBIIE esel cola: 
borate. 

Mr Petes mdy not say so in’ as mnhy 
:wofdS, but Israel is disappointed that 
'the Europeans ate reluctant to impose 
sanctions on Libya .aftor. the airport 
raids i in Rome and Vignnã 


| r.But ‘he is sure to insist in, ‘Bonn’ a 
‘anti-terroris} measures’ art’ howherte 
near adequate and must contin 0ا‎ bé 
‘enforced FOF as lghg as here ls pÖ inter’ 
n iqna] cooperation io stenuthe: terror} 
list tide; 


‘israel is known: to call for states ا‎ 
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the Hanseatic citles of ُ 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and' 
shopping streets. 


Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 


1 Neuharlingersiel 

2 AFrisian farmhouse in the 
. Altes Land 

3 Bremen 1 

4 The North Sea 


D 7 1 0 DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
FUR TOURISMUS EN 


Beethovenstrasse 69, D~6000 Frankfurt/M. 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast-Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied sectlon of the 
route. Offshore there are the 


North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 


Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and:museums. And 


Routes to tour in Germany 


The Green Coast Route 


German roads will get you 
there ¬ wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are Just too many 
Impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which Is why we in 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 
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Hamburger on ice 


Rüdliger Nehberg, of Hamburg, takes advantage of the lovely weather to 
hack a hole In an lced-over pond so he can go swimming. Nehberg ia a sur- 
vival expert who has survived In varlous parts of the world. He says he 
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Hymn and her 


here have been women ministers in 

the Protestant Church for some 
years. But some people still object, 
mainly in country areas. 

Now for the first time, a married cou- 
ple who are both ministers, have been 
Jointly appvinted to a parish. 

Pastor Achim Knech! and Pastor Eli- 
sabeth Knecht have heen appoinlcel lo 
the Frankfurt Krcuzkirch parish. 

The Catholic Church has a shortage 
of priests but the Protestant Church has 
too many ministers. This means that 
ministers are running the risk of being 
unemployed. 

So ıhe Church leaders have opted for 
a job-sharing arrangement. 

The couple will take services alter 
nately, Pastor Achim Knecht will con- 
centrate on confirmation candidates 
and religious instruction while Pastor 
Elisabeth will take care of senior citiz- 
ens and the kindergarten, 

The couple, both in the late 20s, said: 
“We want tO be available for everyone 
and look after people in their troubles 
and in their joys. We think it is { gain for 
the parish that parishoners have (wé 
people hey can talk to, a man: ad A 
woman,” 1 

Pastor Elisabeth said she was nit 


cept her. “I.am optimistic, The parish Is 
open-minded and ready to help, and so 
far I have been warmly welcomed every- 
where and accepted, As a pastor ad as 


Her. husband. said: “The Bible has 
great respect: fo women 0 at. Ghrist's 


. worried that pafishoners would not ac- 


„a woman,” şhe sald 


doesn't catch colds. 


were informers." İn the meantime, how- 
ever, about 100 Hanover 96 fans have 
visited the project workers and thou- 
sands more know abou1 it. 

There are still problems with official- 
dom, however. Ratzmann complains 
that the Lower Saxony Football Asso- 
ciation has declined to offer any finan- 
cial suppor! on Ihe grounds thn! il is not 
il problem invulving sport but one that 
involves society. 

He « “lt is slow guing even with 
the Hanover Fumboll Club." 

Fouthall lans ire alsu working with 
the Pruject. They do it for the comrnule- 
ا‎ and to put up a fight against preju- 

ce. 

One fan said: “There is no more 
drunkenness among soccer fans than 
there is on average in the population 
generally." There is no question of infil- 
tration of soccer fan clubs by neo-Nazis, 
the fans maintain. 

One fan said that when bad language 
was used on the terraces this was not 
meant as badly as it sounded. 

„ Ratzmann agreed: “When violence 
breaks out on the terraces it is usually 
the result of frustration over unemploy- 
‘ment, school or training." ddp 
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' Researchers probe anatomy 


of a soccer rowdy 
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what they like about it and what they 
don't. 

Similar projects are in operation in 
West Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, Frank- 
furt, Bielefeld and Kassel. 

The common aim is to teach fans how 
they can demonstrate their enthusiasm 
for succer without violence and alcohol, 

Another aim is to whittle down public 
prejudice against supporters. 

Three years ago a group from Bre- 
men University thought up the idea of 
practicul work with fans. 

The background to the idea was trag- 
ic. During a match belwcen Werder 
Bremen and Hamburg. a Bremen fan, 
Adrian Maleika, was hit on the head 
with a stone and killed. 

Two posts for sucial workers can be 
financed for a year through the job erea- 
tinn scheênıe and a small roam in an of- 
fice bloc will be rented. 

Social worker Manfred Ralzmann, 
who along with colleague Rosita Wis- 
mach, heads the project, said: "We don't 
use the same ımcthods ùs the police who 
patrol the stadiums. They dun’t cansid- 
er the reasons Tor violence anl alcohul- 
ism.” 

The idea is 1hat project wurkers 
shuuld take part in that world in which 
fans live, help them and make changes 
when necessary. 

Acvurding 10 Rialzmunn {he Massive 
police presence at stadia contributes to 
violence increasingly taking place be- 
fore and fler û maleh. 

The project is based on chats during 
the match, trips logether in away matches 
and secer contests between fan clubs 
so fans can get to know each other. : 

it is hoped to, break down prejudices 
aguinst soccer fans in discussions he- 
tween fans, the police, public prosecu- 
tors and journalists. 

Ruzmann said {hat the project got off 
to A slow starl. “The fans thought we 


Alii, aimed a eliminating the 
hooliganism soccer has been runn- 
ing since April. 

But only now has the suspicion 
„among fans been allayed, say the orga- 
nisers.. 

Operations headquarters is an old 
building-site caravan parked near an 
entrance to the Lower Saxon Stadium in 
Hanover, home of Hannover 96. 

Young supporters here talk over with 
social workers aspects of the game, 


Dead reckoning 


he exhumation of the hody of a 9I- 

year-old woman showed that her 
hands were folded and still holding her 
rosary. 

This showed that the woman was 
dead when she was buried, a Würzburg, 
Bavaria, investigation has revealed. 

Senior public prosecutor Elmar 
Fischer said that the exhumation had 
been carried out after persistent ru- 
mours that “knocking sounds” had been 
heard from the grave, in the town of 
Gënheim. 

The exhumation was able officially to 
bury. the rumours that something was 
amiss, 

Fischer said gravediggers and mourn- 
ers claimed to have heard noises at the 
Burial on 15 November last year. 

At the exhumation il wûs revvaled 
that the coffin lid had been broken when 
the grave was filled with heavy clay-type 
soil. The process of wood breaking un- 
der the strain would not have happened 
without noise, Fischer said. 

He defended the decision to go ahead 
with the exhumation although he 
thought the whole thing far-fetched. 

He said that when something uf this 
kind is brought to the attention of the 

public prosecutor's office something 
has to be done to see if a crime has been 
committed, 
dpa 
(Kilner Stndi-Anzelger, . 
Cologne, 14 Junuary 1 986) 


‘ineffectual, One writes and one works, 


.and what happens in reality in EYe: 
:ment? Do the sadists leave... 


Are the bureaucrats saeked? That 


„oppresses me sometimes," 


He was disappointed. Hê was ill. He 
was poor ‘and lonely: He këpt a distant 
‘contact with his second wife He was 


ically explosive letter he wrote 8 : 
friends, male ãnd female. 


' George Qrosz praised him saying 


elnec2!. Januaty: E: 


that hewas one of the.f ew “who real] 
‘understood y iE humo 


` Kurt Tucholsky 


a clairvoyaint. ‘In June 1922 immedi- 

ately beforê the' murder..of Walther: 

Rathenau he predicted Hitler's putsch, 
` the dictatorship and the war. 


there for Weltbithne and the liberal. 
Berlin daily Fossische Zeitung. : 


In 1929 he found he could not bear 
Paris any longer. He moved to Swéd-' 
en, to the countryside nêar Son: 
‘burg. 


‘He lived there with only occasional 
. "trips to:Switzerland.and P: 
suicide e2 1 Decemb 
. As a confirmed beitist he was well, ت‎ 


` ` Continued from page 11 


and informative history of the Weimar 
Republic, written by the most unfet-! 
tered and courageous journalist’ to wit-« 
ness,the era at first hand. ٠ 


Almost every page reveals what was 
Totten in the state, 


During the 
a soldier RE 


n : : 
what he saw. was ehcugh for hi, and. 


he hated thé military from the depths 
of his soul. He said: "Never let there be. 


War again." And he meant that without 1 


any ifs and buts. 


But he found himself on thé horns of 
a dilemma, He saw that if yol say you 
will not resort to violente ir self-def- 


ence that is tantamount to mtna 
suicide, 2 


aware of the problem,. Aslgnaz Wrob-. 
el he dealt-with this problem:at ledgth 
in a series of atticlés entitled Mlirari 
but ‘he still dotested ,oekyt d 
with the militar, أ‎ 
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Helal: Brûhl n ‘Annla Get Your’ ‘Gun (1999( and, 20 yers on, as a singer. 


E 


And Florian Gillenberger: “Acting is 
ani uncertain craft. Just because f have 
work now; i den” 1 mean Î will tomor- 
row," کک‎ 

. His ‘mother, Barbara Gallêhberger, 
says: “Î don't put any pressure oni him. 
He should keep. on with it as long as il's 
fun." 


„` Florian decides for himself whether 
to açtept a part. Lasî year he rejected an 


offer of the lead role in a series. It would 
have þaid 20000 marks and would have 
meant some travelling. Bùt the shouting 
was in the middle of û school term and 
he was already repeating the class. 

Thé law lays down strict condilions 
for the employment of children as ac” 
tors. They are ullowed to be on location 
or in the studio fur anly five hours û day 
and cun work for unly three of those 
hours. 

A chaperone has to he lire, the con’ 
senl of parenls, school url doctor have 
to be given and the government author 
ity responsible must see the seripl. 

Petty burcicracy? No, says Helmu 
Steiner, of the regulating authority in 
Munich. Protecting the child's inferests 
is the sole aim. 

He visits film studios to see that the 
regulations are being kept and some” 
times has fllm sçripts changed. 

Once, after getting u psychologists 
advice, he was able (o gel written out a 
piece ina çopsrand-robbers TV filim in 
which a young, actor aş to kill a terror 
isl. 

„.Anather time, he’ prevented f a yount 
actress Laking purt in û scene in a mort” 
Ary. 

, Steiner SAYS that because the. laws, are 


‘so tough, they are often bent of, roken, ا‎ 


particularly in advertising.-: 
one or two scenes are filmed, 4S e 
the case with advertising, breache 

the law are hard ta discover. ا‎ 


. Sometimes big films are filmed i in 3 
ecisely to. avoid أ‎ 


The final word from a Munich prod, r | 
cer: Bernd Burgemeister has prod nl 
six big series with children if le€® 8 
roles. Tommi Ohtner i§'the: ‘only one 
far to hğvê stayed,in tH 

BORE MCT temembers that from 
the beginning Qhrner wanted to mal 
films.. “He, was: thié only. one who 
iomera before. AJ tê 
rêd. a ntally 


ا 
Emil B. Brodskt |‏ 
(Bleler Nachrichlen, LL January. 1%‏ ...< = 


‘Taw. 


. The alapperbourd falls a dozen times 
as takes begin and end. The director 
says, “we're nearly finished"; and “kids, 
you're jus about there"; and "can you 
„manage another one?"; until they can't 
do any more because the constant soak- 
‘ing in toothpaste. and water has done 
something funny to their lips, which 
have taken on an unnatural hue. 

Barbara ` Goosmann confirms what 
Andy Voss says: "Major film `produc- 
tions with child roles are the exception. 
There is very little opportunity for 3 
child to develop into a slar." 

‘Fees for children are also no reason 

for starting to reach for {he heavens. 
The astronomical payments of, say he- 
tween 1;000 and 3,500 dollars per ep- 
isode for making brief appearances in a 
series such as Dallas are unheard vf not 
only in Germany, but in Europe. 
' Andy Voss shys the average’ fee for A 
days filming is 2300 marks, “Most gues 
on my hobbies. The rest goes in he 
bank." 

However, that is not to say that being 
a child actor or actress is like any other 
way of earning pocket ' money. Florian 
Gallenberger, 13, says that although in 
many respects it is just a normal joh, 
there are things that make it different. 

“When you are involved in a big pro- 
duction, it is simply terrific. You travel, 
stay in super hotels and meet the stars.” 

On lop of that is the adventure, per- 
haps learning to ride a horse for a parti- 
cular scene or riding in a hot-air hal- 
loon. 

But these are the Cxeêpilénê Routine 
i§ the.reality. Andy Voss: “Me become 
and actor? Pm not mad. Often there is 

no work for a long time and then along 

comes 8 little tiny role. No one is inter- 

0 in how Many ed 0S 1 have 
ad." 5 . 
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_ CHILDREN IN FILMS - 


Rink for the stars = 2 with 
a push: from mother 


of puberty: When they’ become yoink 
adults, itis another world. Prodücers 
and directors dre mûrê demanding. 

Olivet"'GFimm’ wak a popular ' child 
star'of the 1950s. He played heart-rend- 
ihg roles in 24 films but gave, i: all up ht 
the ageof l4. 

Gritnm, now 37, works for û Munich 
têlevision company as a direction assis” 
tant and his voice İs used for fim dubb: 
ing, i 

He says: “Up until 14 It was all fun 
and games. Then I develoþed ather in- 
teresls. And the, roles simply vame less 
often." ' 

‘He ‘got Older ‘and reached ‘a ctisis. 
Too much: dilcohol: ton mally different 
girlfriends; fe took to extremes in sport 
suchas parichütihg aid scuba diVingslt 
was all ah effort lo capture 0 lost child- 
hood (he wax tauğhl' bya privale teacher 
until he was 13). ص‎ 

“My success ‘is not worth’ anythiig 

now," he'says. “There isn't much left of 
cither the fame or the monty." 
° Things haven't got ‘any easier since 
Oliver Grimm's days. Andy Voss 'is 14. 
Hls cateer began at the age of seven in a 
children's television programme. Since 
then he has made morc than 25 televi- 
sion appearances. 

‘So where has this got hini at the ripe 
age of 14? Is he a star? Ix he a capable 
professional? *Me a star?" he laughs 
wağggishly (he has played a 1Ö of little 
rascal roles). “That' doesn" happen’ at 
my age. There nare too few hig roles" 

Most ul his ippearunces hive heen 
brief. Many of his films. have been (or 
school television programmes or for ili- 
dustrial teaching — not the, stuff of 
„which stars are made. . 

Advertising is a big employer. Barba- 
ra Goosmann, who owns one of only 


, two ` state-approved bul not state-run 


agencies handling children for films, 
says advertising provides mosl of her 
büusiness. 
. 1Imet her in the small studio of ‘an ad- 
vertising agency. Two of her children 
(she. has 700.on her books) Wolfgang, 
11. and Simone, 8, are in front of the 
cameras making a toothpaste advertise- 
ment: dressed up, made up,. and then 
getting the final touches from a nervous 
stylist as they wait in the glare of the hor 
are lights.. 

Then the director says how he wants 
it done, “with a sense of fun, a little tom- 
foolery." i 


Volker Lechtenbrlnk on guard In Dle Brlioke tia asa i yearold an 


„ an adult, in a singling role. 


1s there’ a, Shirley Temple out there? 
Child slaryy or af Jeast actors, are in de- 
mand more than ever, mainly because. of 
advertising. In .this article. for .(he Kieler 
Nachrichten, Emil. B. Brodski looks at 
how Wesl Germany handles its young af: 
tors, ihe lays thant govern (helr ,çmploy- 
menl and whnt happens to them when 
thoy grow older... 


he allure is maney and famc.and 4 
carefree existence in the full glare 
of publicity. .. ., 

Fifty mothers have come ilinê With 
S0 ‘little sons to audition for the lead 
role in a musical production of er in 
Munich, 

The chance was aclvertisedl in news- 
papers, "T' alented Boys between 1U and 
la" , 

They are all spick.. and spon, ‘their 
mothers full of. hope. August Everding 
is also here. He is the powerful figure in 
charge of the Munich Sıaaistheater and 
is the head of: the pane] which will. hear 
he. bays sing a song ln a piano accom- 
paniment. 

Al the back of he room are four boys 
wlto haven't been able lo work up the 
pluck 1o go furward and sing a song in 
front of a lot of strange people» 

The four motlıers, drvams .floating 
away on the clouds of immature stub- 
burnnuss, are desperately trying to vt 
1hem to ga up and do their Ahing. 

One boy.is called Jan. Me is 10. He is 
wearing a white shirt and a suil jackut 
several sizes too big. He is sobbing 
quietly. 

Jan's mother is un bended knees, im- 
Ploring him: “Hûr mal, Jan. You' pro- 
miscd me you would sing. We've prac- 
lised at home, 1 told you yqu will get a 
Lego set if you sing. Go Up and sing! 
You want lo be rich and famous!” 

Rich and famous. Those are the mag- 
ic words. Alas; there is a yawning. gp 
‘between aspirations and’ reality: Little 
Jan's mother is unlikely ever lo be able 
to bask in reflected glory even if her 
sniffing, reluctant progeny does get the 
part in Ofiver, 

How many child stars in this country 
have made it? Cornelia ' Froboess, 
Christine Kaufmann, Heidi Brühi plus a 
few boys, notably Volker Lechtenbtink 
and Fritz Wepper. 

They are the exceptions. Few child 
ren manage to get past the crucial years 


Continued from page 12 


Ausıria and ‘Switzerland are envisaged. 
One of the institute's first moves WaS tO 

.buy the only complete collection of the 
fsraelirisvhe Wochcnse'hrift, a magazine 
published in Ciermany fram 1870 to 
1015. 

It promises le yield valuable new in- 

„sighls into both relations betwéen 
‘Christians and Jews dtid the carly days 
of emigration to America by German 
Jews. 
Lust autumn the first and mos! im- 
pressive cvenls it sponsored incluled 
lectures hy Rudolf Iluchhuth, Bach 
;uoncerts by Detlef Kraus anid twa anıbi- 
tious productions Gf, famous operas 
sttged in the Û ederal; ‘Republic. and 
. plays hy the German-speaking thenlre 
În exile in America. 


Georg Flodus 
+  (Sdddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, 7 Jaquary 198%) 
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Employment Miilster Norbert Blûr... 
what next? (Photo: Sven‘ Simon) 
works ‘councils. are torn. between. .many 
loyalties. ., . 

For these mienibers are the ones who 
must bear lhe brunt of the fierce criticism 
of the trade unions and the,shop stewards. 
`. Many now fear that they will have to 
pay the price for their current stance 
during the works council clgctions al 
the beginning of 1.987.. 

One ofr the officials wedged between 
Ğommitments LG both sides is the deputy 
chairman of the DGB, Gustav Fehren- 
bach, who has heavily criticised the guv- 
ernment’s plans. 

Even threats by some CDU politi- 
cians to expel Fehrenbach fron the par- 
ly because uf the damage he has done lo 
it huve nut heen able to silence him. 

Along with Fehrenbach, the hig CDA 
areas af lhe Lower Rhinc and Hesse 
have cume out against the government's 
draft bill. 

` Positions may be somewhat clearer, 
however, following the mecting between 
ıhe CDA and DGB exccutive committees. 

Employment Minister, Norbert Bliim, 
is in a very tricky situation. 

He mıay find a Bundestag majority for 

Continued on page 15 


members of this wing and the approxi . 


mately 40,000 members of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Employees’ Associa- 
, ion (CDAJ, : 

There were harsh words during a re- 
cent meeting between the members of 
the the CDU's labour wing. 

. The fotmér business ımianager ‘of the 
CDA, Heribert Scharrenbroich, stressed 
that "CDU employees. cannot support the 
government's draft bill in its present 
form", bh < 
However, there:are ‘nO signs that the 
CDU/CSU parliamentary group is willr 
ing to change itin any way, 

The hopes of the DGB that the un- 
popular amendment might founder be- 
cause of opposition.within the CDU it- 
self are unrealistic. ‘+ 5ک‎ 

Sellers fcels sure ‘of viclory: This 
parliamentary group will stand united 
when it comes to adopting this bill". : 

‘Deputy ‘parliamentary group leader, 
Adolf Müller, explains why! "Members 
of the CDU and' CSU are obliged to 
show their solidarity with. the chairman 
of the CDA (Norbert Blüm), who is at 
the same timea successful and popu 
Labour Minister". 

Apart ‘from (his kind of solidarity 
with Norbert Blûm, who is heavily criti- 
cised by the unions, left-wing CDU poli- 
ticians also have other reasons to heed 
ıhe crack of the party whip. 

1n many constituencies the next few 
months will see the selection of candi- 
dates for the general election next year. 

In view of the current anti-union mood 
of the party's rak and file, CDU politi- 
cians with all too apparent left-wing lwan- 
ings are unlikely to be nominated. 

Former CDA nuinùger. Herihert 
Seharrenbruich, for example. will he 
seeking candidature in the rural Rhine- 

land-Palatinate constituency of Gerol- 
stein. 

“If they are not reûominated”, Said 
one parliamentary group member, " 
they run the risk of a catastrophic social 
decline". 

Those CDA officials who also hold 
posts in the DGB or are represented on 


Moods: dark over 
tO change strike:law .: 


mood: “1 am no'longer willing to raise 
my hahd fo change a: single comma of 
the government's draft bill", i 

The chairman of the Hanover CDU, 
Ludolf von Wartenberg, puts it another 
way: “To pûsh through this,issuehas.be- 
come ‘a matter Of Sel espeet for the 
CDU and'CSU”. 

If the government backs down in 
way. voters will view this as a victory for 
the unions and a defeat forthe govetrn- 
ment, 0 

Coalition leaders are hoping time will 
heal the, wounds caused by this dispute. 

“Things tend to cool down once an is- 
sue has becn decided", said one of the 
more optimistic CDU politicians. 

Another politician recalled the expe- 
riences made with the peace movement 
and the deployment of NATO missiles. 

. “The fuss died down just 14 days after 
the'first mişsiles were deployed", he said. 

The deputy leader of the CDU/CSU 
parliamentary group, Adolf Müller, 
himself a member of its “labour. wing”, 
admitted that the DGB's propaganda on 
this issue had confused a lot of workers. 

However, he .said optimistically, the 
social and economic policy successes of 
Chancellor Kohl's government will have 
a greater influence on the voting hehav- 
iour of workers (uring elections than 
the strike law discussion. 

In reality, however, things are not 
quite that simple. 

The strike law discussion has resulted 
in û split within lhe purty, and lhe left 
wing of the CDU now finds itself very 
much out on a limb and fighting for its 
pulitical survival. 

The CDU's parliamentary group 
(over 200 members) includes ù S(- 
strong “labuur win”. 

A rift has now develuped between the 


ing which 300,000 workers were laid off 
because of a strike by only 57,000 orga- 
nised trade union members in Hesse. 

Admittedly, 147,000 bf these work- 
ers were laid off as a result of lockouts 
by employers in response to ne lo 5S 
strike action. 

This new dimensior of indusiril ai 
tioh means that the Federal Labour’ Of- 
fioe in Nuremberg can no longer remaîi 
neutral", ' f 

If it pays unemployment orottet so 
cial welfare benefits to wofkers affédted 
ouitside.oflthe strike arda Il weakens'‘the 
position of: the lemployers; if it doesn’t 
pay thik mbhiey' it. Puts „Pressure: on thê 
uniong !i.' 

One possible compromise solution 1š 


` qndlfyingpertod: bf'L0 days, "A was the 


vase'mahj! Years. ago’ and'is-still'the‘case 
for: persons: Who ãre' personally respon 
sible for: thei faet “that ‘they «are 'untm- 


"Even ifthe money. 1s granted: ibis gen- 
grally 32-pêr: eit less than {he uhem- 
ployed Person's previous: dveragê wağe:' 
` Qne redson „why paragraph’ 116.is not 
clear on ‘this point iš because 'it was a 
tompiomise “legalrprovision :‘dtawh’ up 
dûring the Grad Coalition between the 
SPD.andCBU/CSU.:: 

- The unions interpret .:the provislûn 
as implying that the Federal Labour 
Offitê should ‘not ‘grant ' financinl!as- 
‘sistaice to. those ‘affected. ‘by:1a- strike 
within the ' immediate. area of an- ihdug- 
r. sirta Continued on pnge Bi. il 


,Ployed," béfére» providing, .fmancial: 
sistance. 


How amendment 
is intended 
to work 


geograpliical area of an industrial di 
pute should receive benefit, 
Grants can als be provided, but ithe 
prapt 'mionty must alWays be repajd. 
Workers ' outside ‘of "the ‘imrhediate 
geographical area of ‘ah ‘industrial dis- 
pute and laid off because of thaf dispute 
fund thelselveš in a ich better; posi 


tion following i 


3 HEEE r in ab nd e the 


dral Labor "ORfice' in’ ‘Niiremberg, i 
1973.7 iui iit? E E 
Gowih riter-intlustrlal ‘ihidgratlon 
has’ iicreûsed thé problerh-of'tlie’ répër” 
cussloiié of strikes 'aAd.-ifidûsttlal'lock} 
outs outside of ihe tea in WHieh thé’ e 
tülil strike Has ben called. 
*-Dùring a sttike by IG Metal 
`tAalworkets" andi engineering 
union between’ 29:'April’ atid’ 11: May, 
1983, in Béiden-Wtirttennberg for ex- 
ample; 119,000 workers ‘downed tools 
and a furthêr'25;000.were locked ‘dut. 
But there, werê hatdly 'any repêercus= 
sions Outslde'Btdert-Wirttemberg.. - : 
." Today, however; astrike :of tiş na 
tire would hive lıad'the' same effêct as 


thé ‘seléctive š§trike!by- thé ênglheering . 


workers" union; 1G Metall; in1944, dur- 


he government argument for stopp- 
ing unemployment benefit for 
workers laid off because of the indirect 
effects of a strike is that the'preseht sys- 
tem gives unions the whip hand. 
1ı means, so the argument’ Tuns, that a 
firm is open to union pressure if it 
knows it is going ‘to have to continue 
paying wages even though a: selective 
strike at, for example, a supplier com- 
pany, vould force: 1 1 reduce; Producs 
on. E 
"If the firnı shuts aw as a'reşûlt of a 
strike elsöwhere, paying dole motey ori 
ly eases the‘strairr' ön union stfike finda. 
The’ amendmêénit prûpoşes' making!" the 
union responsible f for’ Ail" Woke: in: a 


FÊ 
Workers would probably tent iri 'onè 

of two differént ways in thê evêërît ofa 
, sirike: join the’ ûniöni ito cover them 
selves: for ther’ nex(' strike; or ‘roundly 


curse tHelünion; ‘i. sof wal vi 
Up’ uritil 1969 a “hirdship-olause”" 'ex- 
isted in national labour lûw -tocushiöh 
the‘ financial ‘difficultiê of’ innocent: 
workers hit'by Industrial action:’’ 

Under ‘this; ‘ûhemployment’ hêy 
could be granted :*to prevent. uhdue 
hardship” following a *qualifying perl- 
od" of 14.days (after employer 
gan): 

`Thé new' Labour Promotion Law: ihi 
oduked in 1969 stipulated that ‘that 
‘thosê not involved i in but affected by in- 
dustrial ' action’ within the immediate 


EY 


workêfs: Öütöf its #triké Rid. 


Ww HOME AFFAIRŞ : 


PP rooted: legislation 1o change laws 
goverhing f strikes is turning ito a 
major issue for the government. 

The planned amendment would, mean 
that workers not on strike but laid'off as 
@ result of a strike elsewhere would no 
longer be eligible for dole money. 

But Chancellor Kohl is not‘letling 
.himself become too ruffled by the row. 
Government spokesman Friedhelm Ost 
said the planned amendment to para~ 
graph 116 of the Labour Promotion Act 
was ‘part of an “ordinary legislative 
procedure.” It would not he dealt with 
hastily. 

‘However, the mood surrounding the 
dispute has developed a distinct edge to 
it, particularly ‘since .a senior .Christian 
Democrat,’ Walter Wallmann, who is 
also the. Mayor of Frankfurt, was.manr 
handled and kicked at a union meeting. : 

As a result there is now a feeling on 
the government benches that there is no 
time to be lost. Many factions within the 
ruling coalition of Christian Democrats. 
Christian Social Unionists ‘and Free 
Democrats think that the amendment 
should be speeded up.by proçedural 
alteration, 

The coalition leaders would like 1o 
push the amendmem through the Bun- 
destug by Easter. They certainly want il 
through hefore the Lan election in 
Lowur Saxony in June. 

However, Rudolf Seiters, who is re- 
ponsible for the Parliamentary diuy-to- 
day business of the CDU/CSU. says 
that even if it is decided that speeding 
up lhe legislative procedure is the best 
tactic, the draft bill would not be rushed 
through without careful consultation. 

CDU and CSU politicians have been 
told by their party leaders not to evade 
discussiuns with trade union officials on 
the issue. 

Chancellor . Kohl and Employment 
Minister Blüm have explained lo their 
party colleagues which line of arguhient 
they should adopt. 

„ Chancellor Kohl, fûr example, feels 
that the DGB. the German Tradê Union 
Féderation, is no longer just interested 
in the strikê law issue itself. e 
“This is only’ one opportunity 10 ‘righ 
the e doalition goverhmènt", ‘the Chiicel- 
lor élaiméd: : pointing èut that tê unions 


Would have söughit a ‘similar conflict iA 
some other. e 8 : 


tical agehda. ` ١ 
. The.Chanoellor also ` fedls that an’ at 
least tacit agreémeht has been reached 


between’ ihe DGB and the, sPD’ on al 


.subjèct: 

Çûnservative politicians ' throùgliobi 
„the cdüuntfy are feeling the full Weight of 
trade uniön tritîcism.' 

' CDU: ‘Bundestag mernber,' ‘Herbert 
Lattmahn, fot ‘éxample, ‘outlines’ the 
current situatiûn as follows: “Hardly a 
day . passes without dh iivitation to 
speak at some DGB meêting."'- 

In most cases, Lattmain êxplains,' it's 
Tikë “running thë gaüntlet”. ' 

The majority of CDU menibers' hai 
nöw reached a stage where they arë ùn- 
willing tû do things by halves. '. 1. ° 

Herbert. Lattmann “sums: up this 


: 
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. Britain, France, reach historic 
Channel tunnel agreement 


While the Channel crossing wilt hem 
cheaper, the garden of England — Kon 
— will be transformed inte û concrele 
runway for traffic lo and [rom London, 
where traffic prohlents will grow even 
worse. 

Opponents of the tunnel are disap- 
painted because they stool no chance; 
they were bowled over by President 
Mitterrand and Mrs Thatcher and had 
no opportunity of presenting their 
case. 

In Cabinet deliberutions at the endat 

"` last yéûî there may have been talk oi 
modernising the flexible link, ic. the 
Channel ferries, as an allernitive to the 
fixed link, but it had Jong been clear that 
both governments were banking ona 
fixed link. 


Public hearings are a statutory Te 
quirement for the humblest bypass 
road in Britain, yet there Was no men- 
tion of a hearing on this mıamentovs 
project. 

‘Instead of a public debate on the de- 


mand for a fixed link, on the type of ` 


link best suiled to cater for the de- 
mand and on ‘which proposal would 
create the least damage, the 1wo yov- 
ernments arrived at their decision Vir- 
tually in. camera and at astounding 
speed. ۹ 

‘It was based,.initially, not on Con’ 
omic calculation but an the view held 
by Mrs Thatcher and M. Mitterrand 
that it was time for a link Lo be built. 


They decided to go ahead not nly as 
good ‘Europeans resolved to end de 
cades of hesitation und procrasyination 
but because they badly needed the tun” 
nel as avision. 

' The grand design can now be present- 
ed to their respective electorates in time 
for the next. National Assembly and 
general elections. 

. One can but hope that the lack of 
planning and detailed deliberation ‘on 
the tunnel's consequences and on solu” 
tions to-the problems it presents can. be 
offşet, after the wvent, .. 1 

1a general terms, of course, there can 
be little’. doubt thal the ‘tunnel now 
agreed on is in keeping win historic 


‘trends. 


Sinee the tnd of the Secorid World 
War and, more particularly, since join- 
ing the Common Markel Britain has 
largely completed its economic and 


political reorientation from. 1. Bi | 


while colonies to the Continênt. 


The. fixed link across the English 
Chêinel Mrs ار‎ woud jikc lo.see 


ets monUr 
mèit seemis ut 3 e thé British. 


even more i aware of their tit 


aR, -Nomiekmntltk : 


1 ankfuner Rundsehau, 22 January; 194 . 


he German iriure’ : 
aioli: 


Frtadrioh Relnacke 


GmbH, 
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Edilorin-ohlet: Heinz. Edilar: Alexander 
Engiah e Simon Burmett. e 
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„ go down in histo, 


with Euro, ف‎ 


ت 
Britain and Fûnce have agrged on‏ ` 


plans for a tunel under the English 
Channel. The scheme: fortwo raj fun- 
nels and a third tunnel for ilîtênance, 


was one of .the more conservative. 
schemes tendered. Work should be 


completed by 1993, 


apoleon was all in favour of a 

Channel tunnel. With a little dar- 
ing, he said, the laughable stretch of 
water separating elind and France 
could surcly be spaaned... 

In the 20th century, . 05 technical 
progress made the old dream a more 
realistic prospect, there have been 
several false starts,’ 

As soon as digging began near Dover 

or, Calais, ‘political, misgivings nipped 
the civil, engineers’ enthusiasm in the 
bud. The daring Napoleon referred to 
was a long time in coming. 
ر‎ Nearly 20 years,after first hopes of a 
fixed link between Britain and the Con- 
tinent weré voiced, the project seems 
for the first. time (O be within reach. 

It will not be the bold bridge to Eu: 
rope Mrs Thatcher may have favoured; 
the rğil tunnel she and President Mitter- 
rand agreed on in Lille is more modest 
and more realistic. 

` It too will make history, ûiid the deci- 
sion reachêd' by the British and Frerich 
leaders, with the treaty to be signed in a 
few weeks" time, can definitely be 
termed historic. 

` The project's scope is enormous, the 
consequences can barely be grasped: 
The political and psychological signific= 
unce for Britain of a physical link with 
the Continent can hardly.be overratefl,;r, 

The End..of. an ,Island was how, one 
London.newspaper headlined the news. 
That might seem wildly exaggerated, yet 
it acçurately ‘reflects British, as 
about the project. 

Small wonder that the Channel tunnel 
debate has been a heated one uf late, al- 
though even opponents have had to ad- 
mit that some of the prospects are allur- 
ing. 

The, chunnel will cereale, „jobs. on A 
grand scale. It will énsé a goods traffic 
bottleneck. It will cut the time it takes to 
travel to the Continent. 

‘Nö-one-need worry. about.seasickness 
in bad weather’ The ‘Channel tunnéls 
attractions are undeniable, 

‘Yet the arguments marshalled agalnst 
it by traffic planners, environmentalists 
and the Channel ports.cannot be dismis- 
sed out of hand. n 

In the long ‘term, sceptios say, the 
landscape will be the loser, not to’ men: 


tion jobs lost in the Channel ports; Fol 


kestone or Dover will begome o 
towns. ا‎ 


sect, This would be a ‘shortsiglited, a 
titude, . 

What lies ahead in East-West tie 5.4 
fresh struggle. for hearts aid mirids, a 


. Peacg, WaT, as Flore Lewiş of the New 


York Times RUt it. 


'Jfthe West remalns inflexible; it nilght 


miss the first big chance for:ages to base 
international. security ‘on firmer, found- 
ations than the aris race. i.7 


Liniitation of American SDI: researeh iı in 


return for flrm Soviet disarmament con- . 


cessions could be a sound starting point 


for the next stage in talk between.:thé . 


great powers. Theo.Sommer. 


° {Die Zelt, Hamburg, 24Jariuaty'4986) 


such thing as one Europe, a continent 
reacling as uniformly as the’. United 
Staics is able to do. 1 


History, geopolitics, peopl and their 


interests’all differ from America's —~ 
just as they differ from one European 
country lo another, 

‘There are two sources of this reciprocal 

transatlantic malaise. Fundamental psy- 
chological and political differences are the 
une, different material interests the other. 
, The former, as Americans şee il, in 
clüide European pessimism, insufficient 
arms and defence preparedness and con- 
stant carping. “First they complain that the 
dollar is undervalued, theh that it's over- 
valued; there"s no suiting some. people,” 

The Americans also fcel the Euro- 
peans' altitude toward the Russians, an 
outlook totally different from their own, 
to be suspect, 

They had Iittle or nothing to do with 
the Russians until after the First World 
War, when Russia was already comnıın- 
ist. They frequently dismiss thé Rus- 
sians out of hand ns barbarians. They 
certainly fail to understand why Euro- 
peans hold a different view, 

Europeans.feel ill’ at ease becauşe’ they 
Tail to realise that the Americaris basically 
„ have no {Interest or flair in foreign policyi . 

. They forget tat there was originally no 
rcason why. „Americanş should. havg ,any 
such interest; they didn't want to have any- 
thing to do with ther countries, 

They complain that Washington, has 
„no political ; concept and reacts on & 


day- lo-day basis or suddenly loşes. in- 
terest in a theatre that had seemed to 
command America's whole attention, 
such as the Middle East, 

“ They are far from happy that every up” 
rising and every revolutionary movement 
anywhére in the world is promptly seen as 
an East-West confrontation, This analysis 
naturally leads to a mistaken approach. 

The way in which material interests 
differ is mamly apparent when econom- 
ic difficulties arise. At times liké these 

“grey zones" of secrecy occur in transat- 
lantic technology ا‎ and mbargo 
policies are intensified, . 

There is competition or export mar- 
kets between the.world's two leading ag- 
ricultural exporters,. the United States 
and the European Community. Protec- 
tionism escalates, and with it clashes 
over trade with the East,, 

None of all (his can be avoided, but it 
would be more bearable if‘each’ side 
were to come to terms better with the 
other's idiosyncracies. : 

We must bear in mind that Americans 
are emotional and changeable. We must 
also realise that we Europeans are in 
many cases once bitten, twice shy and 
tend to see optimism as naively. 1: 

MarionNGrafin Dönhoff 
(Die Zeit, ambera: 17 aan 1986) 


Israel, India ind South Afriea— nuclear 
haves or ,„nearly-haves .~ 0 be, persyr 
aded tq join in? 


These u need. "elarifying 2 


need not prevent the West from: sound- 
ing «ol, Mr - Gorbachov!s propasols. 
There may be a temptation. to dismiss’ 
hem as propaganda, a Soviet .şiriving 
for military. suþpremacy:or 14 infer that 
the real aim iş lo sever. Etope from lhe 
, USA. E N 

` Hardliners already’ argue ‘thal to 
scrap nuclear weapons would be to 
hand’'Western Europe on a plate to the 
Soviel Union, which is sald to be far su- 
perlor, to the West in the conventional 


u WORLD AFFAIRS: 
Libya reflects 
` divisions 
in the West 


H3 many more. innocent civilians 
must be killed at European airporls, 
the Washington Post angrily asked, before 
François Mitterrand, Margaret Thatcher, 
Helmut Kohl and other Europcans decide 
to rate morals and dignity ‘more highly 
‘than trade with Libya? 

Hf only it were [lıat easy and the Euro- 
peans nceded only tq cast a glance hea- 
venward, considor morality and’ dignity 
and turn off the faucet of çredit and 
supplies for terrorism to be brought toa 
halt all over the world! 

It would be a fairy-tale ending, won- 
derful but a far ery from realily,:. 

The reality is that Washington has inı- 
posed sanctions on Colonel Gaddafi, its 
enemy, whereupon Arabs who uscd tO . 
be fricndly loward Amcrica — they in 
parlicular — havc made common cause 
with the Libyan leader, the most dang- 
erous terrorist of then all, 


The three wenlthiest friends, Saudi . 


Arabia, Kuwait and Buhrain, have’ as- 
sured Colonel Gaddafi of unlimited dol- 
lar loans, the conservative oil stats be- 
ing particularly endangered. 

. Anıbassador Oakley, the Reagan ad- 
ministration’ > anti-terrorism cxperl, 
says America has the same worries Ax 
Europeans threatened by international 
terrorism. 

That, he şays, is why it is in their in- 
terest to follow in the President's foot- 
steps. 

One can indeed but abhor a head of 
governnient Who systematically, con- 
sistently lends murderers encourage- 
ment and Support. Everybne is worried 
— and everyone is kecn to protect him- 
self in his own way. 

Haly has to bear in mind the 14,000 
Italian nationals who work in Libya, h, 
like France, would as a Mediterranean 
country be in‘ parlicular danger ifthe 
Americans were to atl ûn their threat of 
military intervention. 

Paris musl also avoid anything that 
might lead to a further crisis in Chad, 
where the Libyan leader still has troops 
stationed in the north of lhe country. 

Britain broke off diplomatic relations 
with Libya in 1984 when a woman po- 
lice officer was shol and killed on the 
street from the Libyan embassy. 

Yet the Foreign Office in Whitehall 
refuses to impose sanctions, as does the 
Federal Republic of Germany, . Libya's 
second-largest trading partner (the e 
gest being Maly). 

Libya i is'a textbook example of ten- 
sion in lies between Europe and Ameri- 
ta inasmuch as it shows there can be no 


Continued from page 1 


e and in connection with the test ban, 

Mr Garhachov has evidently realised 
that confidence presupposes eros 
tion andl control. 

His plan admittedly ineludes A nun” 
bur of unacceptable points. What, for 
instance, is to become of ihe SS+20s in 
Asia, some of whicl can already reach , 


largets in Europe or could readily’ be ` : 
beought within firing range?  -. '... 


What ahout the call for Britain. and 
France. not to increasc their nuclear 
weapon stockpiles? Are they expected 
to accept a total ban on modernisation? 

And how.are countrles such:as China, 


EEE ` .Wermer'A; Perger- 


E E 


Strike legislation 
Continued from page. 3 , 


trial dispute. However, they feel that it 
also implies that this money must al- 
wıuys be paid to' those affeetéd outside 
of 1hiis ared. ّ 
This is one way of interpreting the 
law. 2. : 
Nevertheless, it is surprising thal 
the unions accepted the 1973 provi- 
sioh which stated that no mohey is to 
be gfanted ifthe union's demands out- 
side of the’ strike area are “lhe same İn 
kind and extent” as those within it. '* ’ 
‘One examplèê is the general call by 
the engineering workêrs’ union fof a 
35 hour week. ا غ‎ 
Until legislation clarifies the, lgal 
sîtüùalion' each’ interpretation by the 
courts is a political decisiûn. 1 

For Ihis reason, legislature must 
clarify both paragraph 116 of the La- 
bour Prûmotioi Law and the 1973 
Nêutrality Order. n 

The. Federal Conslitutiona]l Court 
in Karlsruhe is urtlikely Lo ûpprove of 
any fundamemal curtailment of strike 
laws purely on the grounds of the 
growing industrial inlcgratian. 

Legisliive authorities would do 
well to heed the warning hy the former 
president of the Constitutional Court 
(und CPU politician), Ernst Benda, 
whu stated ıhat a refusal by the Fuder- 
al Labour Offic tu pay muney 1u 
workers affectecl by industrial dis- 
putes cutside of the imme dite ireit uf 
industri action cuuld represent an 
unconmtitulioual intrusion upon lhe 
ownership rights of the uncmploycd. 
who have after all paid their contribu- 
tiun to the unemployment insurance 
scheme. 

Employers, for their part, are also 
aware of the fact that Benda is right in 
at least one respect. 

The employers’ unemployment in- 
surance contribution towards {he un- 
employment insurance scheme is a 
part of the labour costs, withheld 
wages as it were, which the workers 
have to earn just like every other pfen- 
nig in order to remain profitable for 
the employer. 


Peter Diehl-Thiele 
(Südudeursche Zeitung, Munich, 22 January |986) 
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ail in 
orts Case :. 


- Besides; the manufacturer has no 
control over what happens to arms ship- 
ments once they have been delivered to 
the customer. ا‎ 

Arms exports to a Nato country {in 
this case aly) are consideredl unprobld- 
matic, while destinations such as Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland are usually 
equated with Nato cpuniries by Bonn. . 

The Arms Contrql.Act was,an. early at- 
tempt by the lawmakers in Bonn to give 
teeth to Article 26 of Basic Law, the J949 
Bonn. constitution, making. arms expurls 
suhject to government approval, 

The wording of both Article 26 and 
the Act makes virtually no explicit 'ref- 
erence lo exports, however. Permission 
is required solely fur shipment. : 

Sè all Gérman arms manufacturers, 
especially firms that make modern wen- 
pon syslents for convêntional warfare, 
are keenly intetestekl in the outconie uf 
the proceedings. 

The courts and law enforcememM agen= 
cies have only themselves ta blame for the 
fact that the statute of limitations will son 
apply tu some nf the allegeul offences. 

Next year the first contracts will he 
aver |Û years uld and can no longer he 
taken to court. 

Therg can be no Joubt whatçver that 

` unnecessary blunders were commited 
in appointing the liy judges for the 

Düsseldorf courl lat is expecled tu 
clarify maners even though Rheinmetall 
can be vur ta appeal against a decision 
that goes against it. 0 

"If some of thè lay Judges are disquali- 
fied ûn technicalities the proceedings 
will certainly be held up because an- 
other court would then have to start 

from scratch. 

That could prove a real nuisance be- 
cause of thé risk of proceedings being del- 
ayed for so long that charges can no longer 
be preferred because of the statute of li- 
mitations. 


Lothar Bewertnge 
{Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeiıung 
` fr Deutschland, 21 January |986) 


ity. The main ¢ampaign issue did not 
arise until the window had already, been 
dresgşed, as one Rau aide puts.it. 

The candidate and his slogan certain: 
ly suit each other wel]. Herr Rau is not 
given to exacerbating political conflicts. 
His instinct, js.,to reconcile people, at 
times even in contexts where a clash 
might be better. ا ا‎ 
. Social ‘Democrats, who .feel. discus- 
sion is.the spice of life, have lately felt 
most.upsef, that their candidate .is not ,a 
born heckler. . i... .. |, 

The fact.that the slogan suits him to a 
tee could yet prove a problem for Herr 
Rau in ferms :of , campaign planning. 
Even.friends,wonder‘whether:he is cap- 
able of hitting.outwhen.the need arises. 

Johannes Rau would. be uneasy about 
the very idea’ of hitting .out. One cam- 
paigner complains that Herr Rau seems 
to feel cênstitutionally unable, and cèr- 
tainly unwilling; to.hurt othêrs, 

. As a-result his newspaper appeal to 
voters referred to gaffes the Bonn. gov 
ernment: had ‘committed ' yet failed’ to 
name, chapter and verse. Herr-Rau: cut 
outspecifio. mentions” inthe ‘final“vet— 
sion of the.copy. : 


`. (Dousohes Allgemeines! Šonntagsblatt; 
.. <“ Hamburg, 26 January: 1986) 


‘Continued from page 4 


wondered whethér reconciliation was 
specific enough to carry political clout. 
The party found it hard to arrive at a 
decision, and Herr Rau himself decided 
the issue by.backing a slightly tougher 
alternative; “Reconcile Rather, Than Di- 


vide.” 


The conservative Church assembly 
slogan his : advisers had initially felt 
might appear too pastoral was adopted: 


kp: awthtley otro RhimAhlerA dd RBS. ifaw. 


It'was:givên pride-of place among in’ 
ilal campaign mobilisation moves and 
became the keynote of the advertising 
campaign. «i ':i us 

While a number of SPD campaign 
managers in Bonn and Diüsseldorf-were 
still wonderihg whether reconciliation 
was enough, the dispute over unemploy” 
ment bênefit for people out of work as a 
result. of'strike:action in support of a 
wage (or other) 'claimrtheir own union 
also, supported : emérged.: a8 ..a. major 
clash over the post-war: social 'donsen- 
SO Ta I OA O 1 


People don't feel this issue is merely a 
trade.’ union! problem,:'one ‘SPD’:man 
s4ys. They feel someoie is fiddling with 


, @'tornefstone öfthe social contract. i: 


As a reslt'Herr-Rau’s apþéa] for re- 


| cûnciliatlon has beenlent'extra credibil+ 


20 million marks 


lm TRADE 


arms-exp 
FrantfurterAllfemeine. 


sel up solely to guaraner government 
approval, . ر‎ 

There is liile doubt about what acfu-= 
ally happened. The courl proceedings 
are being held-up by formalities but the 
evidence should settle matters withqut 
difficulty. SS a. 

Whal will probably be difficult is to, 
prove thut the accused knew frum the 
outset thal .Haly or. Spain were.not the 
real. destination of the gouds ordered 
and that they were in reality bound for 
huıspots for which Bonn wuuld have re- 
fused export permits. 

Bonn guvernments regularly reinter- 
preted the concêpt of a hotsput or afeû 
of tension in the course of the 1970s, 
There was ıı lime when govcrnimem per- 
mission wus given for arms cxports to 
Iran, for instance. : 

Until 1984 there wis talk of scaling 
down the category of offence hreuches 
of the Arms ConIrol Act were consil- 
erecl to be, reducing heavy penalties te 
mere fines. £ 

Rheinmetall hax consistently argtıed 
that it was misled by the companies with 
whom it did business. The “final desti- 
uation tlause" iş worthless when signed 
wil friudulenl iment. 


No. 1212 - 2 February 1986 


Fo executives of a major German 
aîms manufactyrer have been’ re- 
lensed on-bail of-20 millioh marks on 
charges of breaching armis-export laws.. 


The chargeş irise from exporlş: of Ang ;.. 


ti-aircraft guns that were sent ito Spi 
but found their way to Argentina in- 
stead: ‘ammunition manufacturing: 
equipment: meant for Paraguay but 
which got to South-Africa instead; and 
machine guns intênded for Italy but 
which, through. Luxembourg; reached’ 
Saudi Arabia. The sales were hetween’ 
1977.and 1980. 

An Important part of all arms exports 
deals is that there is a "final-destination 
clause” aimed at eliminating unwanted. 
three-corner deals. : 

The coinpany is Rheinmetall, which 
has a high interhutional reputation. The 
case is being heard in Düsseldorf. 

The issues aré complex and: the legal 
ramifications are being looked into for 


ıhe first time by the German criminal’ 


courls. 
The dutcome is being waited’ by all 
Germans arms manufacturers. Nu ex- 


porter has faced this sorft'of charge he=’ 


fore. : - 


‘Making and dealing in arms without 


government approval carries a sêntênce 
of up to 10 years imprisonment for seri- 
uus hreaches. "Serious" means when the 
actused is an arms dealer or a member 
of ù gang. 

The Rheinmetall contratts at the cen- 
tre af the allegations are, by the terms of 
the 1961 Arms Conirol Act, subject to 
government appfoval. The governmenl 


insisls on knowing not énly whiat wei’ 


pons are lo be exported hut also who 
ıhey are beihg sold to ~— they all have 
tle “final destifiation clausé", '' ‘° 
The' aim is té ensure that the original 
cantract does nat look like a mere cover 


Germany? How doês 


Germany view the world? 


You will.find the answers to these questions... 


in DIJE WELT, Germanys independent 


natiorial quality and econamic daily 
newspaper, iı 0 
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The alm Is surprise attack.. . . SPD's 


Johannes Rau. (Photo: Sven Simon) 
tions and modern approach. He fares 
better in the floating voters' assessment 
of how likely he is to keep his promises 
and, more surprisingly, in being fell io 
have a clear political concept. 

So the roles of government and Op- 
position are for once reversed. The sill- 
ing Chancellor's party used always to 
claim that it was the Chancellor who 
counted. Now it is the Oppoaxsition's turn 
to make this clainı. 

The Social Democrats seem sure as a 
consequence to base their campaign al- 
most entirely on their candidate. This 
personalised approach certainly workef 
in last year's North Rhine-Westphalian 
state assembly elections. 

The party may draft ı manifesto in 
the months ahend but its hasic message 
on election day will still be thi il is the 
Chancellor who counts. 

The campaign managers ilready have 
a slogan at the ready by which they hopê 
to characterise Herr Rau as a man who 
reconciles rather (han divides. 

Is this just a trick ùnd casily seen 
through? Is it a mere balloon that will 
blow away the moment the next crisiš 
comes? Sucial Democrats are sceptical 
on thi§ point too. 

“Recoiıcile Rather Than Divide” is a 
slogan they find too unpolifical, too 
gencral and too *“harmoniots.” They 
fèel it laèks fire. 

A slogan must be considered realistic 
if it is to work. Is “Reconcile Rather 
Than Divide” plausible? 1 

A small group of SPD election cam? 
paign managers discussed possible Rat 
slogans last summer when it waş clear 
that CDU general secretary Hejner 


Geissler was determined to ag if و‎ 1 
much domestic political mileagê as NE : 


س س سی م سی ا 


1 of aftack, . 7 

. Îs “Réconciliation”" the alternati¥e! 
An şbvigus objection promptly mad 
was that reconciliation might be a filé 


slpgan for, a Church assembly but ¥88 ` 


pot necessarily ideal for.a general el$¢” 
tion. So the party paused for thought. °; 


Late last autumın the SPD-was losinB . 


ground, or,so opinion polls showed. The 


Federal government's optimism cam 


Paign was starting to work; 


The Social Democrats decided t0 
hold a.major event at the year’s end, the, : Û 
Ahlen congress, to stem the tide agains! 


them and their candidate. ., 


. ,On.the lookout for a slogan. for. the. 


Ahlen party conferençe, the SPD, sğain 
.'. :.. Continued on. page,§: 


would vote SPD if there were a general 
election next Sunday {the usual. ques- 
tion) the Social Democrats have a fur- 
ther target potential of nine per cent.: 

They include six per cent of Voters 
who see themselves'as broadly .support- 
ing the CDU or CSU, plus one per cent 
of FDP and two per cent of Green vo- 
ters. 

So a campalgn that fully mobilised 
potential. support among CDU voters 
without upsetting SPD voters could 
boost SPD votes from 43 to 49 per cent, 
or a narrow absolute majority in ‘the 
Bundestag. I: 

-- By the same token the-CDU/CSU has 
a target potential of 12 per cent, includ- 
ing nine per cent of SPD, two percent of 
FDP and one per tent of Green suppor- 
ters. و‎ 

So both major parties stand a mathe- 
matical chance of securing an absolute 
majority, although the CDU/CSU's 
chances are, frankly, less mathematical 
than the SPD's, : 

Other unpublished findings are also 
relevant in any assessment of the two 
candidates’ prospects at the start of the 
general election campaign. 

Image comparisons between Helmut 
Kohl and Johannes Rau clearly show 
the SPD candidale to be well ahead on 
most qualities voters feel a Chancellor 
should possess. 

The only point on which Herr Rau is 
trailing the Chancellor is in the exper- 
tise of his Cabinet line-up, which-might 
seem surprising in view of the gaffes 
there have been. 

But it only appears to contradict the 
poor overall rating voters have given the 
present government , for its perform- 
ance. 

` The Chancellor's Cabinet is a known 

factor, whereas Herr Rau’s Shadow Ca- 
binet has yet to be appointed, let alone 
to show its mettle, 

The Chancellor is also slightly ahend 
of Herr Rau.in foreign policy, an advan- 
tage the SPD candidate is unlikely to 
offset by his forthcoming visits to Wash- 
ington, Moscow and New Delhi. 

The media coverage enjoyed by the 
party .in power is simply too strong in 
foreign affairs, n 

Eighty per cent see Herr .Kohi as a 
man with strong religious beliefs, as 
against.only 51 per cent in Herr Rau's 
case. But this factor is politically irrele- 
vant. Only .26 per cent of voters. ques- 
tioned felt religious beliefs were import- 
ant in a Chancellor. 

The SPD candidate has the edge over 
the sitting Chancellor in important sec- 
tors such as readineşs to try out pew,di- 


rections, ability to briqg arfresh-:bréezéê 8 


into politics and. the courage and.ability 
to.take ünpopular decisions. . . 5 
. People also, feel he is more likely than 


` the Chancellor to keep his promises. 


‘Herr Rau has the edge over the Chan- 
cellor not:only among Yoterş,in general. 
He is also ahead among the şix per cent 
of floating voters found.to be. most like- 
1y to switch allegiance to the SPD; 

There are .several important 'categor 
ries ,in..which Hçrr Rau is.rated more 
highly among the six per cent of potenr 
tial SPD voters than Chancellor Kohl is 
among the nine per cent of potential 
CDU/CSU voters. Ê a A 

They include categories of politioal 
style such as’ fresh breeze, new direç- 


Wi THE GENERAL ELECTION 


. Campaign year opens with row over Rau - 
spending, but polls say he’s doing well 


ing. A : 

Opinion poll cheer generates the con’ 
fidence that is essential at the beginning 
of a long campaign year. 

The copywriters of Herr Rau's per- 
sonalised appeal to the voters have not- 
ed with satisfaction that. the government 
was somewhat ‘laken aback and that 
people noticed the adverts. : 

The qampaign,they say, hes got off to 

a good start. The good-work niust now 
be kept. up.. E 

The question is: how, much .of this 
professional pride in a successful open- 
ing shot is Hlusion and self-deception? 

When his campaign team at the SPD's 
Bonn head office and in Düsseldorf, the 
North Rhine-Westphalian Land capitakh 
refer to Herr Rau's prospects of winning 
the general election, they seem at times 
to be whistling in the dark. 

Yet at least they.are all whistling the 
same tune and claim to know which way 
the light is. 5 

Is it a way that will gain.Johannes Rau 
a majority? With a year to go to election 
day, the Social Democrats have mar- 
shalled all manner of facts with which to 
assess their prospects. 

Market research has been conducted 
on the party's prospects, how voters 
view Herr Rau and how they rate him 
and Chancellor Kohl.. 

All conceivable questions have been 
asked and the findings examined from 
various points of view. So there is no 
lack of statistical material in Bonn and 

Düsseldorf. 

Market research was carried out by 
Infratest of Munich. Roughly 3,000 vo- 


poll showings can be taken’ as represent 


ters were polled between 21 October 
and 26 November 1985. Here are some 
of the findings: 
e Social and Christian Democrats were 
leve!-pegging at the time of the survey, 
with 43 per cent each. So were the Free 
Dgmocrats and the Greens, with six per 
cent each, 
® If there were a straight fight along the 
lines of US or French Presidential elec- 
tions, Herr Rau would be preferred by 
45 and Chancellor Kohl by 34 per cent 
ofvoters,. 
® Nearly half the voters polled, 45 per 
cent, wanted a new Federal government, 
but only 35 per cent expected power to 
change hands. 
چ‎ Even though a majority of the popu: 
lation is dissatisfied with the perform 
ance of the Christian ang Free Democ- 
ratle Bonn coalition, only 36 per cent 
feel a government héaded by Johannes 
Rau would,do a better job. ۹ 
In their quest for SPD majority pre- 
conditions . the. Infratest, . researchers 
took a closer look at the partlcs' target 
potential: the floating voter, -,. . - 
Floating voters either have no parti- 
cular preference or support the:one par- 
1Y while not ruling. out the possibilily 
that they night vole for the other. . 
‘The SPDs target potential is felt to be 
the uncommitted voter who rates the 
SPD 20n a sympathy scale uf 1 to 4. . 
` Research has revealed thal in addi- 
tion to the 43.pericent who say they 


4 e Rau, the Social Democrats 
candidate for Chancellor in next 
year's general election, has caused an al- 
mighty row by spending a million marks 
on a series of pre-election campaign ad- 

vertisemenls, . 

.Rau, who is also premier of North 
RhinerWestphalfa, used the money to 
miake a personalised appcal to votéers. 

SPD members are divided. The critics 
say İt was a waste of money, that it was 
just the sort of amount the party -will 
nec in the final stages of the campaign 
in January 1987. . 

They say that the CDU has plenty of 
¢nmpaign moncy and tlıis could be the 
crucial factor against an SPD which had 
financially slıot its bolt. 

But others say the campnign was the 
righl movo al the right moment, getting 
the Bonn Opposition off to the right 
slart ia the pre-election year after the 
winter recess. : 

Yel an impartial observer has’ Con- 
gratulated the SPD handsomêèly on what 
he sees as a successful ploy. 

“That's gutrrilla ' warfare," said an 
American professor of political sciencê 
who is closely allicd 1o the Democrats in 
the United States. 

Despite the military terminology it 
was clearly & spontaneous gesture of re- 
spect and admiration for a neat move by 
anathcr player in the celectioneering 
game. 

Rau's campaign team in Bonn and 
Diisseldorf feel the American commen- 
tator understood their approach. They 
muy not sce themselves as pursuing a 
guerrilla strategy but their campaign is 
certainly modelled on bush skirmish 
tactics, 

The element of surprise is what mat- 
lers most, they say, and they are deter- 
mined to maintain this advantage. 

` They aim to attack when the other 
side is least expecting it, to delermine 
the time and place of battle and retain 
the upper hand in this respect. 

They hope to put the other side's 
weaknesses to good use and to gain the 
advantage in sectors where the other 
side holds the upper hand. 

: In other words, to quote a member of 
ihe SPD candidate's campaign staff: 
“Nothing this time will be the same as it 
has been in the pas." 

That is easier şaid than done, The 
government calls the shots first, espe- 
cially when it has decided to campaign 
flat out. Times can be hard for the Op- 
position and campaign plans can easily 
be overtaken by cvents. , 

. Herr Rau's campaign managers know 
there will be less room for unconven- 
tional campaigning if the middle çlass 
fecl worricd and close ranks after a 
good showing by the SPD in Lower Sax- 
ony. 1 

Lower Saxony elccts a new state as- 
sembly in June, and if the Social Denı~ 
acrats do well there il could wall put the 
e up the other side and its suppor- 

crs. : 

. The Christian Democrats and thelr 
media supporters already feel — for the 
first time — that the SPD could stand a 
chance of winning the next general elec- 
Hon. کک‎ 8 

BuLit is still eurly days and the Oppo- 
sition can be grateful for small mercies. 
The Social Democrats nre checrcd by 
ihc applause that encouraging opinion 


He says agricultural polity must encou- 
rage methods of cultivation that are less 
intensive and better adjusted to nature. 

Less attention must be paid to in- 
creasing output and more .to environi- 
mental protection and product quality. 

„He advocates scrapping economic con- 
trols and developing a more reglonalised 
social agriculture policy within the frame- 
work of the social free-market economy. 

He is certainly opposed to the grow 
or perish approach, and he sees family 
run farms as the basis of the agricultural 
system he envisages. 

By using specific income bonuses for 
dikndvantaged farmers he hopes to re- 
vert to market prices and dispense with 
the monstrous system of subsidies. 

` Large-scale factory farms should be 
axed more heavily and more assistance 
given to ecological but more extensive 
cultivation. 

'A sliding scale of levies is more likely 
than production quotas to stem the tide 
of surplus output, he feels. 

The new approach must be based on 
a new, combinedl incomes policy con- 
sisting of mainly markdt-oricnted prlces 
and direct offsct payments to Farmers. 

This combination would, he says, en” 
sure greater social justice than the sys- 
tem of price guaranices that best suits 
large-scale producers, 

Ii would make more economic sense 
too, stemming the tide of surplus output 
and saving funds that would then be 
available for dircet payment as grunts 10 
disadvantaged farmers. 

Die suhyentionicrte Unvernunft is [ull 
af facts and nl times û provocutive huk. 
A deeper insight can be sained hy read- 
ing Agrarpolitik in der EG (Agricuhural 
Policy in the European Community}. 
udited by Priehe. Scheper uf Kiel ancl 
van Urff of Munich. 

Ayriculıure Minister Kiechles bouk 
shows that Bonn is also slowly edging its 
way toward a new agricultural policy. 

Unlike impartial scientific observers, 
he takes sides. combining information, 
justification and political propaganda. 

He is as adamant as ever on high 
prices and earnings but is no less keen 
on environmental protection and family 
farms and determined to stem the tide 
of factory farming. 

“An intact environment," he writes, 
“is for agriculture not a nostalgic dream 
but the sine qua non,of production.” 

Written by a Bonn Agriculture Minis- 
ter, this comment sounds a note of pro- 
mise, Thomas Gack 

(Hanrnoversche Allgemeine, i I January 1 986) 
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Book urges basic reform 
of agriculture policy. 


politicians in Brussels and. Bonn, not 
just farmers and farmers’ union offi- 


` cials, but also European taxpayers and 
` consumers — should read Professor 


Priebe's book. 

He has advised the European Com’ 
mission and the Bonn government on 
several occasions. 

For years he has forecast the wrong 


` directions European agriculture has 
taken, 
,„ quences of policies pursued ا‎ Bonn 


warning against the conse- 
anid Brussels. 

Ih his book, which is readable for ex- 
perts and non-experis alike, he calls for. 
sweeping changes. 

Instead of paying billions in subsidies 
to produce agricultural surpluses for 
which there is no market he says'social- 
ly, ecologically and economically sound 
farming should be encouraged. 1 

It must consist of policies we can af- 
ford, be based on the traditional ecolog- 
ical cycle, ensure the livelihood of fami- 
ly farms and respect nature as the 
groundwork of life. 

He is not advocating romantic utop- 
ias or ecological dreams of a rural idyll. 

He is, for example, critical of “unrcal- 
istic" concepts of the Greens. 

Professor Priche: deals in detail with 
how the rot set in. His claim that ccon- 
omic and ceological demands are now 
fully recunclable would appear to he 
suppurted hy û comparison af the carn- 
ings of conventionally and Alérnatiyely 
run full-time farms. , 

Lower yields pér hectare aré more 
than offset by less spent on fertiliser and 
pesticides and higher prices paid for 
“biological,” untreated produce. 

On halance the alternative farmer op- 
erates al a higher profit than farmers 
who rely on conventional methods and 
techniques. 

Professor Priebe is opposed to facto- 
ry farming, partly because of its destruc- 
tive effect on the environment. But he 
doesn't want to be pigeonholed as one 
of the “back to nature” brigade. 

He favours using the latest scientific 
and technological findings and know- 
how, but at a higher levêl of natural un- 
derstanding. 


Ne end to farm. surpluses i in 


süfficiency i in sheep ard göat mieat pro’ 
duction from 72 to 89 per cent and.in 


tobacco’ ûhıtput frqm 48 to 63 per Gent. 


By 1990 thë 12-member Commun’ 
ity's population’ fs expécted td increaše 
to' 326 milli, 'but tonsumet spending 
by private households will iféfêase b$ 
only about two per cént per annum; as 
ağjainst' fûur per ‘cert in' the 1960s anid 
three percent in-thêë’1970g,' * i" 
„ The Commission sees’èsiimated: dje 
marid fûr fûddstuffş ini’ the developing 
coüntries d4: increasiig to 67.3 milliorî 
tonnes of foodgrain’ anid’ 167 milllor 
tonnes of milk and dairy’ ‘products! by 
JOT, jaw 2 

` By’ the eid dfrthe décadê thê ‘agileul- 
tural ٠ prödùte'' devêlöpîrig'” cilntrie 
heed "to thor. will" eos" rduğhly 
‘Si1i4bn, wlth’ World ‘grin! trdı 


` mated atroyaHly 235 hilféri toe.“ 


Pg ır inéreaşeê' 1i pif: apî 
‘ t ” ‘Gohfiriued on Fags 1 


'. sight, .says survey | 


ndederthandjhadn. 


TT 
n: 1990 aarieulturê in the ‘European 
Community will still have an imbal~ 

gL 
cording ' (o: ai survey ‘cordpiled for ‘the 
European Commission in Brussels: 
«-iFof 1990 the following Suiploses o re 


` exþected; 


ë 33 million tonhes of foodgrain’ 2 
e 30 million hectolitrès of wine : ’', 
ê» 11 millon tonnes of milk ı “ ' 
eat least'1.5'milliûn tonnes of sugar "' 
ë»' ind: 200,000 tonnes of beéfr' ° 

The Community wlll, aš Brussels sees it: 
continue to contribute-is fiir share toward 
the world market for agricultural produce: 

` In keeping ‘with’ internafionial trade 
the - Commîssibn :is expecting ‘in iq™ 
erëasê in'igticultural exports. ' 

In other agricultural prodttcts the Cuimé 
riuihity 1 expected to imptöve it oukpül in 
termis ofa' percentage ûf self-sufficlendy: 
. Bêtweei' 19B2+and 1990 thé Com- 
inöh' Market is expêtted' lo''boost self- 


n A 


carry on as.it is, I{ grows more expen” 
sive every year and despite production 


- limits and penalties, pls continue 


to accuntulate, 


Sides of beef and mountains of butter 
are piled high in cold storage and foogl- 
grain fills silos to the brim. 


„Factory farms, subsidised .for years by 


European Community grants, ..pose A. 


growing threat to the environment, yet one 
family farm after another is forced to quit. 


Now Spain and Portugil have joined 
the Common Market the problems thal 
beset European agriculture will grow 
even worse, with the cost of surplus pro- 
duction growing even higher. 
` Several reform proposals worth tak- 
ing seriously have been published, in- 
cluding Professor Priebe's. ' 

They include the European Commis- 
sîon's green paper, the Bavarian gğovern- 
ment’s puliçy paper, {he proposals of 

Baden-Württemberg Preınigr Lolhar 
Spûth, the EDP's Gallus Paper and the 
SPD's revised Apel Paper. 

The CDU/CSU his entrusted the Al- 
brecht Commission with drawing up re- 
form proposals. 

Everyhudy — iund that means nat just 
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conomic controls would be 
| Dee and a more regionalised 
social policy introduced under a com- 
prehensive proposal for reforming the 


costly Common Agricultural Policy.. 


(CAF) outlined by a German authority. * 
Hermann Priebe, head of the rural 
structural research department at 
Frankfurt University, says that instead 
of paying farmers billions in subsidies to’ 


produce surpluses, farming should be: 2 


encouraged to be socially, ecologically 
and economically sound. 

° In a book called Die sıbventionierte 
Unvernunft, he criticises “the unrealis- 


tic" ideas of the Greens and also the 


policies of farmers" unions more inter 
ested in keeping the status quo so the 
richer farmers stay that way. 

But he hits equally hard those econ- 
omists who, he says, blind to both the 
needs of thë environment and the social 
requirements of farming communities, 
call for big cuts in prices. 

Another book aboul European agri- 
çultute is, Und griin bleibt die Zukunft, 
by the West German Agriculture Minis- 
ter, Ignaz Kiechle, 


Kiechle is as adamant as-ever that high 


prices and earnings should remain (his re- 
fusal to agree to lower price guarantees for 
fondgrain in the Council of Ministers last 


year was the first veto used by Germany in 


the European Community). 


Professor Priebe says.in his book that 


economic and ecological demands are 
now reconcilable, Methods of agriculture 
which are less intensive bul better adjusted 
to nature shouldbe encouraged. 


But all the changes would: be within’ 


the framework of the sncial-market 
economy.‘There would be bonuses for 
speciflec farmers but market prices 
would be the basis for sales. 

Most people agree thal CAP cail 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 


This bock lists all thé 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be’ 
seen İn the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractlons on 


offer. 


384 pages 

420 Illustrations 
` Plastlc-clad hardcover 
' ` Dust jacket 


Discover GR throgh its: 206 regiongl number plates, Give your” . 
` self the pleasure of getting: {O know its towns, and. 8 eointiy.. Ger 


` mahy has many beautiful Slghts. 


This, oracles book, especially eitable s asa a pibicity gift jor business 
ender 8 avallable TOM: 
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US-Europe meeting fails to 
find trade compromise 


preciating. The individual Anıtericans ' 


stales with exlensive textiles production 
ure already under tremenclous pressure, 
and 33 senulors and 435 members of 
Congress have to be electecl in Novem- 
ber. 

So the bill will probably go through. 

The Reagan Aclninistration is taking 
this‘situation at home irulo accounl by 
maintaining a restrictive line in lalks on 
the extension of the Multifibre Arrange- 
ment, which expires on 31 July. Thisé 
not likely to help Third World suppir 
crs, 

These suppliers are ùlready angry be- 
cause Washington has been erecling in- 
ventive, import barriers and imposing 
country-by-country quotas for textiles. 

In San Diego, de Clereq tried to per- 
suade Yeutter that most developing 
countries would pull out of a rew round 
of Gatt talks if the Americans also de 
cide to impose more rigid trade barriers 
on thiş sensHive commodity group (bat- 
riers have already been raised in the 
case of sugar). 

De Ciercq's powers of persuasion, 
however, were not enough. 

Yeutter, who several years aga won 
the “çheese war" for the USA against 
the European Community, was unwill- 
ing to. accept the connection. betweer 
texliles.and the Gatt talks. 

In his opinion, the fact that all 90 
Gatt members will be taking pitr in ne” 
gotiations, which the White House has 
scheduled Lo begin in S¢plember (preli- 


minary talks start on 27.Januiıry), is.not 


and: uhaçctptable, E ٠ 


. .Horst-A. Slebert 4 


all that important. 

“Jf we muke tıt effort, the develnping 
countries will play along", he said. 

However, things arc nol quile i 
simple. 

Bonn's , Economics Minister, Martin 
;who also spoke to Yeuler 
during his recent visit to Washington, feels 
that the next round of Gatt .negulialions 
hangs by a hin thread. This’ ebuld. easily 
break ifthe USA steps up protecliinisnı: 

Any. ‘move which could rebound on 
U , Sounlries $ . 


utrerit ‘Situatign a 
1 Aşures Gould: proyg isa 


` Banğemûnn ‘elainis (hat Washi 


۴ 
lending: developing countries . of pk 
need for a.Gatt roünd. 


and South Korea hajg: pean 
.“öf the benefit of, ,suefPR ks by the Euro? 


pêans. : 
A liberê Jisat i World trad 
1y based 


roq, fold, 


i port note dnd a 
Þ debts; if other 


LiCh an approaêh, said 
illogical 
however, insisted. that:there wı E ly 
chance “th t evéryoiêe will berbfita™ 
‘The WSA's'prapos to .tqen:Gaft: ile 
a Kind of international “court for thé 


flatly rejected tft’ . 


Tie iEuropëan:Commuhity thi ۳ 


. ing té alter the nature of the Gris 
` based multinational organisation, ' whic 


hãs reached its agreements since 1948 
‘via corisensus.. 


r .Die Welt'Bonn;21: Januaiy 1984 


2 Bêngemanîi; 8 


‘has $a far beden ünablç te convinéë’ 


g2 Coüntfies such a§ Thailan 


` only be affêctedif. ا‎ 
:' The att losphérêe i in'Sar Diego 7 


hé United States and the European 
Community are still not able to sel- 
tle trade policy differences, A special 
meeting in San Diego. California, be- 
tween senior officials from the Euru- 
pean Community, Japan and the Uniled 
States, were unable to bridge the gap. 
There was a sharp exchange between 
the European commissioner responsi- 
ble for trade, Willy de Clercq, and 
Washington's ‘trade envoy, : Clayton 
Yeutter. ٤ 

The clash was triggered by Europeaır 
warriings that the new ‘round of trade 
liberalisation talks within the frame- 
work of thé General Agreement on Ta- 
riffs and Trade (Gatt), which the Rea- 
gan Administration is known to favour, 
might be at risk if the USA further res- 
tricts textile imports. 

Congréss, under heavy electoral pres- 
sure, has already prepared a bill which 
would toughen up restrictions. But it 
hasn't been unable to get the two-thirds 
majority needed to beat a presidential 
veto. 

Congress will make a second attempt 
in August. The bill's supporters expect 
that by theri the US trade deficit will 
have got even bigger {1985: roughly 
SUS145 bn) before the dollar stops de- 


Soviet interest in further collabora- 
tion was sufficiently greal to be able to 
influence the political climate. 


Il was nat a German commitment, As- 


an American ally, to negutiate conirac- 
tual obligations with the American Ad- 
minisiration beyond the level envisaged 
by Herr Bangenıann in Washington. - ” 

Von Amerongen is sceptical about 
whether Washington was really as keen 
on-support for SDI as was ofteıt implied 
in Europe. 

In addition, he has his doubts about 
whether a new Administration in Wash- 
ington would simply accept the SDI 
plants as they stand. 

Bonn should also take the necessary 
budget cuts ii America into account 
when making its final decision on SDl. 
and not just current wishes, 

He is apparently unhappy because re- 
cent criticisms he made of the Bonn’ 
government hit the headlines. 

But he fully backs the government! 8 
decision noi to impose economic sanc- 
tions against Libya. 

Most of the measures demanded by’ 
the Americans following the bomb at- 
tacks in Rome and Vienna had already 
been taken in the Federal Republic any- 
way. 

The main reason had been the grow- 
ing balance-of-payments difficulties 
facing Libya during recent years. 

Thomas Meyer 
(Kölner Sladt-Anzeiger, 
„ Cologne, 24 January 1986) 


German banks declare support 
for internationial loan plan. 


ington of the so-called “Baker Iaitiative 
Committee", which consists of represen- 
tatives of the world's leading coordina-: 
tion banks including the Deutsche Bank 
and the Dresdner Bank, that the German 
banks realised that they could no longer 
hold Back a declaration of support, 
‘It took. a move by the big three Ger- 
mani bariks, however, .to set the ball, roll 
ig ati national level, . E 
1 Whëreis government agğenties played 
a:major role in fostering, the idea in the 
UA: Briliain. Ffuncê nd Japan, the gov: 
ernmeiitin Bonn and the Deutsche. Bur 
deşbanke have been more reserved,’ 
;` Both thg Bonn government and iis ceri¬ 
baiik have told. the commercigl binks 
at: 
daê teqê or slmilt goverment; upport 
f itative 


: Drdenz— sharing” basis, -“ 
bvioüs that the’ Gerhart ak: 
cannot Simply accept’thiş official policy «: 
But ‘the fact that g Bundesbank rai 
welt, to the bankers’ mgeting in Frankfurt 
cğuld be taken ûs afi act'of support: 
"1 hardly surprising ‘that the Geriiah - 


banks. Ste their .Spport as coiditioh- 2 


ow indicated 0 gqnditiqpal” willin 
hess ‘t0’ providê hetweéğn ;6 aril Tipi ricent 
of thé SUS20bn in*frbsh mûpey” for high- 
1y indcktegl countries during the next three 
years does not impréss banking èxperts. 


j; Even without {6¢ Bgikêr Plan;which is 
atil wajiê, the leading. Getmin banks’ “speedy séttlérènt öftradı :dişputeê 


` woul. have : : jrobably - . granted . loans 
woarth-about the same amount, 

| This declaration-of sqlidarity with the 
Baker Plan may, however, might per- 
e other banks to follow; 


| .Klaus.C, ‘Engelen 


1 iahdelsblait: Diisseldart, 32 Januaty 198ëJ'' : 1 


Ws German banks operating inter- 
nativnally . have endorsed a joint 


declaration of support for the Baker Plan, 

Under this, banks are, tö. ‘give ŠUS20Û 
billion of new loans to,15 ‘highly indebted, 
middle-inconie developing and newly .in- 
dustrialising countries. 

. The Baker Plan takes its hame from a 
proposal by the UŞ Treasury Secretary, 
James Baker, at the annual meeting of thê 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank in Seoul last October. : 

' These new loans ‘are connected with 
extra loans of about ŞUS9 billion by the 
World. Bank and .the Inter- American. 
Development Bank 0 this group. of coun 
tries, °’ 

Representatives of abûut: 4Û West Ger- 
man bankswere invited by.the big three 


banks of the ea E 0f Ger- 
many, the Deutsche: Bank; the. Dresdner, 
E 0 the Conımerzbank, to approve 
tha declaration.at 4.,5 e mn 
Fraokfurl. , .... 0 1: 
` Other national. banking 6 5 already 
Approved the Baker Plan last U 4 
: By -necepting the :iden,:.the German 
banks have managed .o get:out.of the irie 


of fire -of. intarnatlonal’ Ric justin 
time... a 


ter Sepp, only recently, pointed 1owards 
theigrowing ihternational orliolsré About 
the,lack of a joint declaratlûn of; upp 
by West German.banks,., it: t.,. 1.: 

He sald West German solidarily 5 
Baker's inilintive a: absolutely. essential: 

Seipp kuew what ho was talking about: 
Many-inlornational banking men, ešpecial- 
ly New York, have been asking:ıwhat's the 
mattor with German and Swiss banks? '. 

.Îtwas only during a.meeling in-Wash-: 


= FINANCE 


Industry chief 


speaks outin 


favour of SDI 


Any West German participntion in SDI, 
Sirntegic Dofence Initiative, would not 
harm relatlons between it aud the So- 
vict Union, believes a spokesman for 
German industry. Otto Wolff von Amer- 
ongen, head of DIHT, the standing con- 
ference of German chambers of com- 
merce and trade. Here, he is f{nter- 
viewed by Thomas Meyer, of the Kêlner 
Stadt-Anzeiger. 


Hz; von Amerongcn used to be 

skeptical about German participa- 
tion in SDI, but he now fcels Bonn has 
done the riglıt thing by sending Econ- 
omic Affairs Minister Martin Bange- 
mann to Washington to discuss {ernis 
for possible German Involvement. 

He says lost time should now be made 
up and a framework for technological 
collaboration iı SDI should be’ worked 
oul: 

American mistrust about European 
wishes to gain access to confidential 
technological aspects Of the project 
must be lispelled, 

Much of lhe American cêncern was 
the fear that information would leak out 
lo East hloo countries. 

He would like lo se¢ a technological 
framework agruenient between Bûnn’ 
and Washington 'to make il casier for 
Getman firms to become involved in 
SDI rescarch. 

He has no objections ta cuoperation 
of this kind and thinks that whoever 
wants to take pari should be able to. 

Each firnı'musl decide for itself if SDI 
and its possible spin-off products suit it, 

But he warncd that there was no indi- 
cation that German industry as a whole 
was enthusiastic-about SDI research. . 

‘Von Amerongen.does not regard an 
agreement’ on, industrial collaboration 
within the framework of this ‘space re- 
search project as being tantamount to a 
decision by Bonn in favour of the USA 
and against European cooperation. 

SDI and the European high-tech 
community, Eurckn, are not ,icompati- 
ble from a German point of view, parli- 
cularly since Bonr would not providê 
government ménëy fof SDI research. 
` Yon Amerongehn insists ‘that his sState- 
menis refer to current agreements, and 
feels that it is‘lod sdon to make any 
fundamental decision about ‘SDI in 
volvement. 

He does nul believe that SDI involie- 
ment would have a Dad’ effect on Gee 
mûn-Soviet relations. 

The Soviets already knew that: there 
was no way of preventing German firms 
from taking part: : 2 

` Referring to economic lies; he said 
the Soviet. economy'was more deeply 
embedded in world tade today ‘than 
muny people wished. lo :admit, For ex- 
ample with naturut- Bm and other energy 
praclutcis. - 2 oar. 

Whitevor happened, the Federal Re- 
public would remain'an important piarl- 
ner for Mascow, bolh as'a supplier. nd . 
ûn importer. < 

. The Federal Republic wis an obvious 
choice us ù partner when it came torim- 
plementing Gorbachev's plans for mod-. 

ernising the Soviel cconomy, since lhe 
Germans havc always understood how 
to tailor their products to. industrial 
neadls. . 


(Photo: Binupunkt) 


vergence of the car’s momenlaty di- 
rection from the.directian of its targel. 
° Targeling is 97 per cent accurate, 
meaning te within a radius of 150 me- 
tres over a distance of five kilometres. 

There are plans fo mark in Iargets 
such as filing stations, multi-storey 
car parks and hotels so they can be 
targeted directly. 

After ycars of resvarch Philips engi- 
neers have finally devised thc Carin 
yslem to draw up aû route. direct the 
driver to his destination and inelicite 
the car's cxact position ùf any given 
moment. 

Carin ulso reveals many details uf 
the surroundings thal the motorist 
would orherwise have to track down in 
a variety uf road maps. 

An electronic co-pilo1 could make 
motoring much easier, especially on 
long runs and particularly in commer- 
cial traffic, where time is money. 1 

Truck drivers often drive for far too 
long and are an accident risk; Eva or a 
similar system could be a great help. إ‎ 

Surveys have shown that motorists 1: 
could on average plan their roules 
about 20. per cent more effectively if 1 
they weren't just guided by landmarks : 
they know well. . . 

' Carin, for instance, will help them 
to reach their destination directly, in- 
expensively and safely. 

The system comprises a compact 8 
disc unit, a dashboard computer and a 
position-finder, ES 3 

Michael Zimmer `‏ 3 ر 

(Dice Welk, Bonn, 22 January 1986) 
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On the road with the electronlo traftlc guide: 


‘made in Germany’ | 
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The computer compares the last few 
seconds’ readings and climinates data 
ihat don't fit into the picture, as it 
were. 

Seven readings a second ensure that 
direction is always accurately indicated. 

The electronic compass that forms 
pari of the Philips Carin (short for Car 
Information and Navigation) system is 
regùrded as no more than a makeshift 
salution. 

ln the long term the ınanufacturvrs 
are thinking more in terms of salcllite 
navigation. 

Use ul the American Navslar global 
Puvsitiuning syslem is cnvisiùyged. 

lt should bu operatiunal, with 1Š sa- 
tellites arrayed in outer space, by the 
end uf LYKRK. 

Via the civilian part of the system 
users will he able to find their position 
anywhere on Earth at any time of the 
day to within about 10 metres. 

A particularly important point for 
the motorist is the way in which direc- 
tions are relayed to him. 

Spoken. commands are better and 
safer, say Philips and Blaupunkt, be- 
cause they are less likely to divert the 
driver's altention from traffic. : 

This cannot be said of an arrow dis- 
play. Eva's synthetic voice issues in- 
structions such as “please keep left” 
and “turn left at the next intersection." 

The VDO Citypilot in '‘contrast.dis- 
penses with the spoken word and re- 
lies instead on a liquid crystal'display 
to indicate direction and target. 

.The ‘direction indicator is a com- 
pass; the target indicalor shows lhe di- 

E 9 3 
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ment has proved extremely ' difficult 
for all systems so far.developed, 

Errors must be constanlly rectified 
by cross-reference to the computer- 
ised town plan. : SE 

The system knows exactly where the 
car is as soon as it turns a corner, for’ 
instance. : 0 

The motorist doesn’t have to keep 
to the prešérfibed route, . 
` 1f he letives il because uf a traffic 
diversion or because he has missed a 
turning, Eva will notice and switeh to. 
an alternative route. 

All passihle routes are chetked as 
soon as localion and'destination are 
keyed into the system." . - 

In selecting the hêst route’ Eva do- 
esn’t just choose the shortest distance; 
the computer also bears in mind one- 
way streets and average driving times. 

Computerised maps were first envi- 
saged as being stored on compact cas- 
seltes, but compact discs now seem a 
better option; their storage capacity is 
much higher and informalion retrieval 
is much easier. 

The Auto-Scout, a system devised 
hy Siemens in collaboration with 
Volkswagen, the Daimler-Benz navi- 
gation computer and the VDO Citypi- 
lot all refer to the Earth's magnetic 
field for position- and direction-find- 
ing. 

The magnetic ficlkl probe is about 
ic size ul û mulchbus and responds 
to as little as one thousandth of the 
Earth's magnetic field. 

The device is incurporaed harizon- 
tally in the vehicle and responds tu the 
horizontal waves of the magnetic field. 

In the total absence vl ù miugnclic 
field the sensor is absulutely symnmet- 
rival. 

Field influence results in a direc- 
tional asymmetry that is evaluated by 
the electronic brain. 

As the probe is extremely sensitive 
it responds to a wide range of interfer- 
ence, such as the steel mass of the car 
itself, electrical interference {from 
passing trams, for inslance),. anoma- 


lies in the Earth's magnetic field and: 


steel or reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. ا‎ : 

The pattern of interference froni 
the car itself can' be fedıto and taken 
into account'by the computer;'but ex- 
ternal interference must be cûnstantly 
monitored ahd offset. ': ' 0 
ا‎ 8 
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This is a réference work every ` 
` buying department ‘should have 
gt the ready. . sj ci 
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WE MOTORING 


Electronic traffic guide gets. 
rid of need for maps 7 


e a 


Iva is the name of a Blaupunkt 

4 dashboard computer which is part 
of an electronic traffic guide for mo- 
torists (Eva is an acronym of El/ektro- 
nischer Verkehrslotse für Autofahrer,). 

The system is designed to take mo- 
torists through unfamiliar towns and 
cities without having to refer con-’ 
stanly1oa man. 

After the details of the journey have 
been entered, a synthetic voice rends 
out the travel instructions, 

One-way streets, No-turn signs and 


other impediments are all taken into. 


account. 

Eva is not the, only system on the 
market. There is also Carin, from Phi- 
lips; the Citypilot, from VDO:; the 
Bosch Electronic Scout; and the Sie- 
mens Autn-ŠScout. 

All should see motorists safely 
ıhrough eyen the most haffling maze 
uf streets. 

The device relies on two nayigation- 
al aid systems: a position-finding sys- 
tem to find out the car’s location and a 
town plan stored in the dashboard 
electronic brain that works out and 
monitors the route to be followed. 

The pesition-finding and lriuverse 
navigation system makes a note of the, 
distance and changes in dircetion tra- 
velled, relying on signals relayed frum 
Ihe rear wheels. 

The differences in distance tra- 
velled by the rear wheels can be 
logged lo indicate direction. 

The computer uses its town plan to 
work out the easiest way from A lu B. 
Pasition, angles and .disiances are 
known; the rest is plain sailing. 

That, of course, is an understate- 
meni. The position-finding and navi- 
gation systems have to measure UP to 
the most exacting standards. 

in city centres crossroads ‘can be as 
little as five mêtres apart and thé sys- 
tem must’ be able to distinguish bê- 
tween them. a 

That means that regardless of the 
distance already covered the car's po- 
silon must be measured to well within 

S5 mbtres;'and this’accuracy require” 
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Lillan Uchtenhagen (Switzerland), dle 


Vlola Hallmann (Germany) and Claudia Matta (Italy): {Phato: pnvate} 


Women executives tell how 
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Room at the top: from left Jolanta Buch-Andersen (Denmark), 
ousslon moderator Helnz Goldmann, 


they reached the top 


promise than male bosses because they 
dare not display any weaknesses? - 

The four do. have onc thing in com- 
mon: they all did well at school and 
showed leadership qualities in class. 

All agree that their middle-class or up- 
per class family backgrounds were the 
starting point of their carcers. 

Lilian Uchtenhagen siıys quile frankly 
that “money was not an imporlant cun- 
sideration in my career.” 

They have gained respecl as lcaders bY 
their qualifications, efficiency, velfcon 
fidence and ù considerahle ability to see 
things through, 

Are they liked? They are louked upon 
in just the same way as their male col- 


. leagues, . - 


Claudia Matla said: “At 22 I fired my 
managing director and took over his job.” 
The company’s future demanded it. 

Frau Hallmann, grand-daughter of the 
husiness's founder, saw justifications for 
such a decision. 

. . . She said: “Lam responsible for our suc- 

, cess or our lack of success,” A difficult 
personnel decision would not worry her 
atall. 2 

The audience sensed that all except the 
Swiss woman tended to lack the human 
touch. 


It is not surprising then thal women ex 


ecutives do not open the door wider to” „f 
women for managerial App 


„. with my colleagues, 1 have more with my: 
2 ‘cn Heinrich.Halbig ': 


than men do, or give greater eiphasis to 
promoting their sex. ' , 

. Women obvtously. work badly with 
`. oiher women... a A E 
` -, Speaking öfHer’ own career Lilian 
Uchtenhagen said: BE e 
; more pro than men.. They do wo 

١ RE ا‎ 


ıı She was the only one among. the four. 
who called. for better and stronger sup” 
port for women striving to reach execu" 


,„ . tivelevels, 2 
She’ encouraged: worher by advising 
them that- they learned from ` trying: 


Women should not conceal their abilities 


, „. 30d not waste themselves, Achievement. 


increased šelf-confidehce. ا‎ 
What were their telalionships. with 


their male employées?' 


Claudia Matta ‘said, *I forget that I am 
a woman. I do not have any problems 


famnliy.” 


{Kölner Stadt-Anzelger! . 


~Î... j ._ Colokne, 18 January 1986’ 


O0 nly 1.5 per cent of senior managers 
in Europe are women although 
women account fûr 52 per cent of the 
population. ا‎ 

Women executives have inevitably be- 
come an elite. So why do they get where 
they are when so many other women 
don't? What is their special quality? 

The Heinz Goldmann International 
Foundation tried to find out. It brought 
together four top European female exec- 
utives for a discussionin Frankfurt. 

The unsurprising thing to emerge was 
that their munagement styles were no Jil- 
ferent from men's, 

Board chairman of the Danish Vanzy 
Food Group {confectionery}, Jolanta 
Buch-Andersen, 46, decided in favour of 
a career, although she says that family 
and career can go hand in hand, 

Viola Hallmann, 42, boss of the Theis- 
Kaltwalzwerke rolling mills in Hagen 
which employs 1,000, sees no alternative 
to her career: her 12-year-old daughter is 
raised almost entirely by her husband. 

Frau Hallmann has been chosen .fe- 
male executive of the year by thé busi- . 
ness magazine Capital, 

It is quite different for the Italian rep- 
resentative, Claudia Mtatta, 52, board 
chairman of the Turin bathroom fittings 
and fixtures manufacturers, Carrara & 
Matta. She has more than 600 employ- 
ees, 6Û per cent women. 

She is divorced and has raised three 
children, but with difficulty: “It was a: 
continuous balancing act.” . a 
! Lilian Uchtenhagen, 57; isa national 
councillor in the Swiss government. Only’ ‘ 
at the weekend, along with her husband, 
can she care for her three adopted child 


ren. E 
ûþ adi 


She is president of thi : ر‎ 
trative council in Zütiéh and is the only” 
female politician in the organisation. She 
has had to give up her social life in order 
to acquire this. “freedom”... 


These four women knew what they 


wanted in life and they still know it. They 
have heen single-minded and are among 
the few lop female managers in Europe. 

That the direction they would take 
seemed to be set from the day they were 
born does not in any way diminish the 
achievements they have made in what is a 
man's world. 

So, do-they haye a-different manage-! 
ment style from men; a “feminine” style?.ı 
Do they have more sensitivity in relation 
to ollıers, or are they lesş given to coms ; 


per cert of the trips 
overseas but 18,2 
per cent of travel. 
within this country.. .. 
The survey reveals 

that industry ac- - 
counts for the lion's 

share of business 

travel. in LAE '85it . 
is referred to as 
manufacturing in-.. 
dustry including . 
construction. Thir- 
ty-five per cent of 
industry managers , 
were in this sector 
and they accounted 
for 40 percentofall.. . , : 
domestic and 55 per cent of all foreign 
Lravel. Managers in commerce and service 
industries, 30 per cent, made 37 per cent 
of the trips within West Germany, above 
E and 29 per cent of all foreign tra- 
vel. 2 

Other groups whose work is less direct- 
ly market-oriented such as scientists, art- 
ists or doctors for example, only account- 
ed for a modest proportion of business 
irave! although they made up 35.2 per 
cent of those who travelled. They made 
23.1 per cent of business trips within the 
country and 15.7 per cent of journeys tak- 
en abroad, - 

The Capital report turned to a 1983 
Transport Ministry study to find out what 
transport business travellers used. 

It reveals that 64 per cent is by car, 22 
per cent by plane and 14 per cent by train. 

The high figure for car travel is the re- 
sult of the Ministry's statistical method 
which includes all daily travel taken over 
50 kilometres. The trend is that the car is 
preferred for short-distance trips cand the 
plane for journeys exceeding 500 kilome- 
res, 

Train hovers around somewhere be- 
tween these two distances, Train is used by 
four per cent of business travellers for dis- 
tances from 50 to 100 kilometres, but the 
figure drops to only two per cent for dis- 
tances exceeding 1,000 kilometres, 

The train is.used by 23 per cent of tra- 
vellers for stretches between 300 and 500 
kilometres. س‎ 

The report reveals that 60 per cent of 
business irips last longer than a single day. 
Data concerning hotèl açcommodation 
used by managers on business travel men- 
tioned in the brochure is provided by the 


+ West German Hotéls and Restaurants As- 


sociation and deals only the hotel accom- 
modation within. West Germany unfortu- 
nately. .. 3 ا‎ 
Hotels in major cities are the most fa- 
voured, accounting for 50 per cent of all 
over-night stays for business purposes. . , 
. ‘Hover-night stays for fajrs (12 per cent) 
and congresses (2Û per cent) are taken in- 
to account large city hotels have.over 80 
per cent of busines travel reservations,  , 
Holiday and spa hotels gat the rest. of 
the bookings that often give them business 
for confercences and meetings in the thin 
out-of-season periods. .:.. 
Capitals only able .to provide estimates 
of the amount of money spent on buşincss 
travel. Companies and government pro- 
vide about DM20 billion for the business 
travel undetaken by their employees and 
represonlatives. , . 
.. Qne estimate. reekons that domestic tra 
vel necounts for .abqut a half of this sum, 
1 °. ,. . [solde von Mersi 
. ,[Die Zeit, Hamburg, 17 January |986} 


WW BUSINESS. 


Money means selling 
means travelling 


est Germany is likely to sell almost 
„FY 730 billion marks worth of goods 
outside Germany this year. e 

Expurls aceount for 35 per cent of 
Pruduction, more than any other major, 
indusırialîsed counıry.  ’ 

The extent of West Germany İnvblve’ 
ment in world trade is shown in the num- 
ber of industrial fairs — it hans about 100 
major ones a yeur, also more than any 
other country. 1 

‘To sell goods in foreign countries, of 
course, people must get up and go oul 
and sell. Business travel is a huge indus- 
ıry, but there arc not many reliable statis- 
tics about il. : 

Many of the figures that are available 
are contradictory. For example, in 1981 
the Transport Ministry calculated that 
55.5 million conipany trips had been 
made. A survey by the Economic Af- 
fairs Ministry revealed that, in 1980, 120 
million business trips had been made, 

A Suarnberg study group for lourism 
report for 1983 said thai therc had been 
28.5 million business trips. 

The 1985 Truvel Analysis from the 
Starnberg research unit helps a little. 

It found thal, ii L984, four million 
people made 29 million trips; 60 per cent 
of these Irips involved at least one over- 
night stay. 

The economics magazine Capital re- 
cently published an extensive statistical 

survey of business travel, 

The magazine's brochure is based on 
both on the 1985 Travel Analysis and a 
specialist markct media survey called 
LAE in which 822,000 senior people 
from industry and government were 
questioned. 

This revealed that 557,000 executives 
regularly made business trips — they 
made almost 21 million (rips in West 
Germany and 1.6 million outside, 

The Capital brochure compared the 
two publications and found that 80 per 
cent of all business travel was by execu- 
tives. 

The LAE survey said that this tiny 


group of 557,000 comprising, |.7 per . 


cent of all West German adults, made 2Û 
million business trips a year. This is com- 
pared with figures in [985 Travel Analy- 
sis, which show that 55.2 per cent of 
West Germans make 32.6 million holiday 
trips ayear. GR, 

„, With the aid of the LAE '85'figurcs ihe 
Cupital report has broken down the de- 
tails about this small graup. 

It begins by lpaking at the division by 
occupation. 

The largest group, 48 percent, is made 
up uf executives. They nuke 54 per cent 
of ull domestic trips and û5 per cent of all 
journeys abroad. 

The travel done by the 13 per cent of 
selemployed is above average, 14.6 per 
cent of all domestic travel! and 17.1 per 
centufirips abrond. . 

Doctors, lawyers, lax and business ad- 
visers, people in the professions that is, 
milde up Lé per cent of the travellers, hut 
they travel very little. They only account- 
ed for 13.3 per cent uf all domestic travel 
and 9.5 per cent of the (rips abroad. 
, Senior government officials, 23 -per 

cent of the tatal, only accounted for 8.8 
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This too may.have been instrumental in’ eS 
gradually widening horizons. 
Hamburg is by no means alone in 8 
promoting personal transfer, in other ن‎ 
words Hië establishment of nêw com- 
panies by graduates of the parent uni- 
versity. 
Professor “The 
drawbacks of technology transfer are all 
offset when the inventor takes his own 
ideas with him into industry, puts them’ 
into practice and does'so on the basis of 


ا 
١‏ 
ا 
ا Eversheini‏ 
1 
personal motivation, The inventor and: |‏ 
| 
! 


snys: 


the innovator are then one and lhe 
same, u 

That was how the Silicon Valley sue- 
cess story was written, On the outskirts- 
of Stanford University near San Fran- 
cisco several hundred ‘smal! and medi- 
um-sized companies have been set up 
over a 20-year perlod, starting with the 
Stanford Industrial Park. 

Professor ‘Eversheim has begun to 
put his ideas Into practice in Aachen, 
while in Dortmuhd (and Berlin) prog- 
ress has gone one step further, with the 
chamber of commerce and induslry 
largely sponsoring a' university-based 
new companies centre. 

The chambers Herr Aden says de- 
mand is so brisk that a second construc- 
tion stage might well be warranted. 

Essên in contrast is still in its early 
days where activities of this kind are 
cöncerned. A catalogue has been issued 
to carefully present l0 commerce and 
industry the university services avail- 
able. 

But the municipality, the chambers of 
commerce und industry dnd the savings 
bank have plans far the neXt step, il 
technology park. 

A further feature of tecehnology trins- 
fer ix the uccasiunal attçmpt to switch 
staff, between universities and industrial 
companies. ' , , 

‘The university specialist i is seconded 
to private enterprise for a while and his 
opponent. number does,a stint at uni- 
versity..' 1. 

This is the point at ‘Which complaints 
are heard about red tape and politicians | 
(whose spceches are full of demands for ١ 
the promotion of techqpolOBy). .1 j 

:At an. Essen conference Professor | 
Eversheim camplained that legislation, 1 
regulations and ordinanaes had been | 
framed in recent. years (and was still be-. ٣ 
ing.drawn, up) by bodies. out of. touch 1 
with the Issues At stake. ! 

" These’ rêgulations’ inıpeded staff e ex. | 
changes :between university ‘and: indus- 
try. and ‘cooperation’ Between companies 
and university departments and at.times' 
even mado them: impossible... 3 i: 3 

Peter Philippk... ۳‏ ال ل 
1 ر986 1 iie a Boin, Senin‏ 1 
/ 1 


i! ا‎ 
, I was. ‘complied. for the | union ys SO-' 
çidlbgists Baethge (Göttingen), arung 
(Bèrlin} and Teiêhler:(Kassel)..1i , ' 

1 They'say the grim’ vision of a acdd 
eihfeprolêtarlaf.is mistaken: and: many: 
forecasts made in ‘recent.'years ‘have 
bean. solely: ıintended! : to, ‘discourage 
yoüiig pêopls from:golng to:üiniversitys. 1 

‘Theljobl problems: graduates face:are! 
a: result qf. .generaltunemplojîmeht,ı and». 
prRduateg. .freı.ımuçh. legs’ hard! hit than} 

grdlnary" Wûckèra: stun sb wi 

:ıBy no meitns’all graduatesyespeeinllyl 
graduates: with teachirlg + qualifications 
have.found jobs lir the careers for: whiah 
they fiave beet trained,:bùt many:ğradus: 
ates have. found ! pew rand: hE! 
Dt: „"@oftilnueton pagea:13:. 1 
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" Rising i to hê challenge of getting 
` technology transferred to industry 


a : recurring problem, Professor Sinn 
says, is that companies and research 
scientists fail to find a common dênomz 
inator. 

Small and medium- slzed firms are 
unable to generalise their.specific pþrob- 
lems and universities are aceustomed to 
dealing .with scientific problems of a 
general nature. i 

That, he says, is.why there ts no alt- 
ernative to setting up and promoting 
transfer agencies that provide IED: 
ter" services. 

Some of the difficulties are now made 
more relative by the process of acclima- 
tisalion and the fact that,. industrial 
problems are.researched as PhD theses. 

Jürgen Ştarnick, vice-chairman of the 
Standing Conference of West German 
University Vice-Chancellors and: presi- 
dent of Berlin Technical University un- 
til a few months agu, sees technology 
transfer agencies as “a window on in- 
dustry" the universities have opened up. 

“You can tell from the outside thal 
the universities haye grown more ip” 
proachable,” he says. 

Rhineland-Paitinme Premier Bernh- 
arl Vogel is keen 1u encourage them 
und has commissioned A report on how 
uniygrsilivs, und research, f : 
convert existing technological know- 
how into productive capacity. 

Students’, unions ut the occasional 
university may still think , il terms of 
outmoded categories and talk,in terms 
of a scientific sell-ouf, but they are, 
merely a throwback. 

Universities with the widest ,and ]on-, 
gest experignce of technology, transfer’ 
include Berlin, Bochum and Aaghen: 
Unicontact, the Bochuni agency, ,lakes, 
part in trade fairş and qrganises confer” 
ences for industry 

Wolfgang Bude! end of the agen-, 
cy, ledves no doubt that the in HX of 
outside funds, DM4 Lm in 1984, is due 
lAtgely to Uiiicontact's services. 

Uiieoniact - and. ‘Bochum 


nit rate TpEON Vé 


Mi: diy miré "gtidualék, Hdvê found’ 
jObs in’ recênt yehjs ا‎ 
sional bodies Hid iatérest'g 
péctéd; Asurvby'sajg, i it ot 

Sik per’ tent of tl ployêd popþı 
tion dre: uitverslty’ tidllatek 'as ii 
2.9 per ceht’ihi' 96 |. (Otadualek' 
means: university and'hdt tedhtiital 
dthêr college ğradu4têés,)’ Oe 

"'Bétweeri’ 1976 and 1982" 'pdhticular 
therê Wak ar influx of ğrAdûatés into'tht’ 
petal lhe 8 PE 


service trad 
sector: ıl, 

' These’ fdlh tê! resthetl ı1 atslf 
vey. domklistionéd for’ QEWy:thg: Na-' 


, . onal UnionirofTehetters; and entitled 


Study ind: Career): Ni 
Employment Prospects, 


A network of technology iransfer ag- 
encies has been set up all over the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. ' 

Among the newest is the Hamburg 
Technology Transfer Institute, a regis-. 
tered society associated with the new 
Harburg University of Technology. 

One of the facilities it provides is — 
shades of Silicon Valley ~~ promotion of 
new.companies. - 

Hansjörg Sinn, the former Hamburg 
Senator for Scientific Affairs, says that. 
still not enough has been done. 

Small and . medium-sized firms „are 
still extremely wary of dealing with uni- 
versities. “About 95 out of 100 ideas’ 
come from the Technical University and 
a mere five from private enterprise,” he 
says. “Twentj per cent are under con” 
sideration and 10 are being put into 
practice," 

Professor Walter Eversheim of Aach- 
en Technical University, adds: “Fre- 
quent reasons why technology is nol 
transferred are, for. instance, documen- 
tation worded too scientifically, the not- 
invented-here effect and the like." 

Yet the process ought, in simplified 
terms, to be unproblematic, A small bu- 
sinessman approaches the nearest uni- 
versity with his problem, submitting de- 
tails to the: technology transfer agency 
and being supplied with proposed solu- 
tions by the relevant university depart- 
‘ment. 

This is oceasiunally what RPE; 1 


Technology transfer agencies are mush- 
rooming. They establish links between 
universities and private firms,.especial- 
ly.small and medium-sized companies. 
Commercial use of university research’ 
facilitles is slowly taking shape, but 
Germany still has a long way to go be- 
fore the transfer can in any way.vie with 
Silicon Valley. 


hen «Social Democrat business 

mariager Peter Glotz was Senator. 
for Scientific Affairs in Berlin in the mid. 
1970s, he was one of the political 
founding fathers behind the idea of 
technology transfer agencies. 

The campus unrest of the class of ‘68 
was on the wane and.there seemed to be 
a ‘gradual’ possibility. of, restoring less 
strained. and less ideologically over- 
burdened relations between industry 
and the universities. 

Changes were needed because inter 
national competitors were advancing. 
And Berlin was to play a pioneering 
role, 

The .idea of a service facility easing 
industrial access to. university potential 
has since proved its worth while and it 
has been emulated. 


Agehoies provide a.brokerage seryviçê. 


that helps industry to shed its reserv- 


ations about the ivory tower of univers- . 


ity rescarch aid:use A marketing facility 
for research 1 projets a and inuings. 
n 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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pressed, cowed from head to toe, even 
through Schiller saw the rolc as one ir 
corporating greatness and pride. 

“What had happened? For fear ol 
letting her screen persûoria command the 
stage she allowed herself to be im- 
mersed in the action of the dramatic 
rûle, All sfie did was act out’the action 
and the sensual womuın, invariably asso 
ciated with Maria Schell on SCrEeN: Wa 
4s dead as a dola.” 

Maria Schell went on to fah agains! 
the clemancls of the dircetur when she 
was On SligC, 

Shê could be and wanted to he, she 
can be ahd will be herself, withouM inf 
of the sentimental clichés that have sur 
rounded her in the pùst. 

Or a8'šhe said in her memoirs “Acting 


a 
means loving. Hans Jansen 


(Westdeutsclhe Allgnıcine. 
Ern, 15 Janury IR) 


Marla Schell ... . laughing with the soul 
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The. Visit and the 
blind duchess in 
Arabal's Turm tut 
Babel: (Towet of .. 
Babel). In all these 
classical and mod- *.. 
ern roles and the ğ 
older roles she la- 
ter played -the 
charm of an aston- 
ished child and the 
spontaneity of 
youth glows through.In my view that is 
the secret of her radiance. She is cap- 
able of laughing with her soul and her 
ohild-like dreamy’ eyes and pursed lips 


reflect the pain and good fortune of her. 


own experience of life. 

Her marriage to director Horst 
Hêchler (with .whom.she has made a 
series of mainly weak films) foundered. 
She. has a happy relationship, however, 
with. Veit Relin. They.have similar priv- 
ate and artistic interestş’and the Turm- 
theaterin Sommershausen. 

Drama historian. Siegfried Melchinger 
wrole of Maria Schell in 1955, after 
she had played Luise in Schiller’s Ka- 
bule und Liebe: *On stage she showed 
none.of the characteristics that madle 
her such an attractive woman on 
screen: her frank and open face and 
her spontaneity. On stage she was not 
even girlish. 

“Instead. sho, played Luise: ds up- 

8 1 ا 


awarded seven Bambi Prizes that İs a 
measure of û star's popularity.The critics 
poured scorn and derision on these films 
and dismissed hem, not without justifi- 


cation, as hypocritical’ sentimentality, . 


even through many of these films, seen 
fron a contemporary viewpoint, arê re- 
. „garded now as good solid entertainment, 

International recognition was awarded 

Maria Schell in 1953 with the film Die 

‘Lette Briicke (The last. bridge). For fier 

;.role as a brave, young, girl in the bloody 
pirtisan war she'was named “Best actress: 
of the year” at Cannes. - 

‘Of course Maria Schell is something’ 

. more than just a fairy-story idol in post” 
war Gerntan films. 

Although she. can with ease cause 
tears to flow and show feeling; she has 
basçd her stage, screen and television 
performances firmly in , Slanislavski” 8 
“method dcting", ', 

This etplain's why shé caused a fürore 
in France with films such as Gervajse 
and Ein Fraitenleben (A woman's life), 
and why she was triumphait in thé for 
mer Iigrid Bergitian role of Maria ih the 
television series’ ûf ' Hemingway’ S8 For 
whom the bell tolls and 'on' Broadway in 
Pawel Kohut's$' Armer Mörder (Poot 
murderer). 

This explains why; in the niid- 1960s, 
she was able td relate to classical and 
modern roles, in Schiler's Maria Stuart, 
in Tosen's Doll's House, Dûürrenmalt's 


Romy Sehncider “Sissy” Films to their 
hearts. Marketing mangers in the cine” 
ma Industry changed their advertising 
strategy. 

They now liad their doubts about the 
Knef piercing, clear eyes and aristocral 
profile, suspecting that lhis expresslon 
of.the' immediate postwar penod WS 
not good box office. 

Hildegard Knef’s strengths lay in hor 
scepticism; ‘her distance und critical ob- 
servation.’ . 

ıShe began a.second carecr in 19635 
a singer, and: there are {races of these 
qualities in her best chansons, but. al 
the vulnerability af .the.:actress whe 
would rather çonceul her sensitivilis 
behind fine words or 4 neat turn:of 
phrase. 


Knef, ever a “child of the times” ber 


gan to “exploit” herself, Shi 
autobiography Der..;geschef? ا‎ 
(The gift horse), often witty and realistie 
with factual observation. 

Klaus’ Pohi's play Das Alte Land re” 
cently produged,in.. Darmstadt brough! , 


n,ohne Titel madê 


play, . written by an exe ; 


2َ 


` minor :key), Alri 


-reflected 
‘.the-.ascent: ofthe ' 


lowed. They’ ,were , 
¦ Inı-Madelalne und 


duced, by the re- 


(Photo: Uılstein) .. mans had و‎ the. 


Hildegard Knef 
still going 
strong at 60 


Hollywood she did not have the same 
success. She returned to West Germany. 
In. 1950 Willy Furst made Die. 
Sinderin (The sinning woman): Knefs. 
short appearance in the nude.was a sign’ 
of the growing moral ‘prudery of ‘the. 
young Republic. Are we'as sexually libzı 
erated as we would like to think? ... 
Die Siinderin shot Knef to fame. The 
list of films she made in this country and 
Hollywood is astonishingly long. 
Entscheidung vor Morgengratten (De- 
cision before.daybreak) was also a suc- 
cess in the United States, then again in 
America for Kurier nach Triest with Ty- 
rone Power, The Snows of Kilimunjaro 


with Cregory: Peck, and in West Ger- 
many’ Nachts auf. 


den .Strassen 
night ۰ .on’..: th 
., streets), , Iiisfo 
Moll (llusion i 


: nt (Mandrake) ıand 
| other’ films.:. Her 
` SUCCESS '- 


Federal 


Republic. 
` More 


. films, ‘fol- 
often “unsuccêssfül, 


li der iLegionr, .pro- 


"'viyed Ufa cdm- 
` pany, wê 0 a new 
‘Knef, 1 Ger. 


Hildegard Knef . . , aristoaratlo profile, i 


Hitter Knef was born i in Decem- 
ber 1925 in Ulmı and brought up in 
Berlin. 

She became an actress in 1942 at the 
agê of 15 whe she was discovered by 
Wolfgang Liebeneiner, - 

In 1945 she appeared on-the sage in 
Victor de Kowa's Tribiine. . 

Then she shot:to fame in. 1946. in 
Wolfgang Staudte’s first .post-war. film 
Die Mörder sind unter uns (The murder- 
ers are among us)’ made for Defa, the. 
Ufa film studios in Potsdam, renamed 
Defa afler the war. 

Hildegard Knef is now 60 and very 
much a part of life in the Federal Re-. 
public including,-as politicians do not 
hesitate to add, Berlin(or at least ‘the 
western sector of the city). . 

Her reputation. was consolidated by 
two further films, Zwischen Gestern und 
Morgen (Belween yesterday and tomor- 
row) and Film ohne Titel (Untitled fi iim) 
made in 1947/1948, 

She married an American and inevi- 
tably moved to Hollywood. Ofcourse in 
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W THE CINEMA 


The face that caused tears of joy 
amid the ruins of war-torn Vienna: 


O nce upon a time there was a little 
girl named Mafia. She was sofair 
ûnd charming thal the whole world 
adored her. 

She was born i in bequtifül Vienna on 
the Danube, where every second poreon: 
has the gift of acting.. 

The Muses had kissed her twice her: 


mother was an actress and her father A. 


writer. 

‘When she wns 16 and: raining in a: 
bank ‘in Switzerland; .a famous fllm 
pruducer came along ancl gave her a 
role in the film Der Cnbiel E 
Quarry). 

She wûs so good. und convincing in 
the.role she played that everyone said 
she nıust become an actress, ' ; 

So she look acting lessons and 
straightaway tourcd wit h.a famous older 
collengue through the German-speaking 
workl playing unhappy ,Margarcta in 
Gocthe’s Faust. 

The audiences had come through a 
terrible war and now here was this ta- 
lented girl. The contrast was immense. 
They wept. She was so good. 

A more famuls proclucér than the 
one involved with Steirbruch saw her 
and said: "This Maria has a face that fits 
our times. WÈ'Il make her inlo a great 
star." 

No svoner said than done. He gave 
her the role of Madelcihe in the film Es 
kommt ein Tag (literally: A day comes), 
a lovestory from the First World War, 

People who were trying to re-build’ 
their lives from the desiruction of wat, 
went lo the cinema in droves and fur- 
tively took out their handkerchiefs in’ 
ihe dark to dry’ theîr tears ‘for Maria/ 
Madeleine moved their hard hearts, 

The producers were more concerned 
with the box office. They sniffed a 
chance in the air because the Americans 
had begun to flood the conquered coun- 
try with their Sxpenslvely Proved 
films. 

They quickly made another film with 
Maria, entitled Dr Holl that dealt with a 
young girl who was fatally ill and in love 
with a doctor who made, her happy for; 
the last few days by telling a compas- 
sionate Jie, 

Once more Maria's young lover for 
whom she struggled and wept WaS a rot 
šo young blond actor with slightly wavy 
hair and an aristocratic lok. 

Once more the people came in droves 
and sobbed and were happy since there 
was another dream couple who pro- 
mised them a vision of gondness andl 
faith despite all thelr suffering, 

You could go on for ages telling of 
Marin Schell's past ini this Way. She has 
now just celebraled her GOıh birthday at 
her castle nenr Wasserburg on the Inn in 
Austrin. 

Il is a fact that fot more than a decade 
Maurin Schell played opposite Diler 
Borsche und O0,W.Fiseher in German 
film ramances with tilles such 'as Der 


iriiumende Ahlund (Dreaming lips), Bs e 
wir uns wiedersehen (TIL We micet ' 


uguin), Solange Dut de Bist (o: long’ ûs 
you are there) and Tagebuch einer Ver: 
diebfe (A lover's diary). 

In bcetwcecn I951 and 1958 she was 
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must for one have lived for several E 
years as members of the sex they want 
to become. 


Besides, doctors are best able to 
judge whether a sex change is advisable 
when the applicant has already suc- 
ceeded in living as a member of the 3 
other sex. ا‎ : 

Psychiatric care before surgery is 
particularly important because "ge- 
nuine” transsexuals are not alone in ex- 
pressing the desire for a sex'ohange. 

Lesbians with markedly masculine 
tendencies, effeminate homosexuals, 
transvestites and psychotics also ap- 
ply. Some researchers feel up to 90 
per cent of applicants are pseudo- 
transsexuals. iC 

A variety of characteristics have 
been catalogued to distinguish bona 
fide transsexuals, They must, for in- 
stance, have been convinced for a long 
time that their physical sex is a mis- 
take. 

They must feel aggressive toward the 
sexunl organs with which nature has eti 
dowed them. They must regularly wear 
the other sex's clothing. 


No clear distinction can he drawn 
between transsexuality und other up- 
sets, so Professor Langer feels check- 


lists uf this kind are of only limited 
value. and no more than an initial 
guide. 


Painstaking psychiatric investigation 
of the origins and nature of the individ- 
ual's transsexual wishes is absolutely in- 
dispensable. 

So. he says, is psychotherapcultic 
ireatment. Transsexuality is not mere- 
ly a variety of unusual sexual behav- 
ılour. 


Only one in 1Û of his patients have 
reasonably balanced personalities, he 
says. So, in many çases, it is a mental 
matter, 

But psychotherapy must not be pre- 
scribed per se as an alternative to surg- 
ery. That would only make transsexuals 
totally opposed to psychotherapy. 

` Yet psychotherapy is always advis- 
able — both before and after sex chahige 
surgery. 


1 


Paul Walter 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
8 für Deutschland, 15 January 1986) 


ployment problems. might . be solved. 
They include a shorter working week 
and; in ihe .case, of teachers, counting 
‘not Just lessons; but ,also extra work as 
hours worked. : TT RT 
Other recommendations include sab- 
batical years and earlier retirement on a 
Yoluntary, basis, .. . ... ,- 
Reorganisation : of: working roles" 
:could also create new jobs. There must E 
be a “meaningful link: between.demand- : 
ing and.less demanding activities (o be 
performed :by. one, and the same per- E 
gon": ,.. isles, EY 
:. „Judges: must,.be prepared to. work. as 
.court clerks ‘and: ioctors ‘as nurses, for 
instance. 8 iî 


1 


8 1 in “° 1. dpa 
`{Rhetnisélie Post, Dilsseldorf, 14 Janvary 1986) 


` tonê a§!to; How: ğrowihg graduate em- 
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Doctor.warns about risks 
of sex-change surgery 


1 feel they belong to the 
opposite sex. They long for surgery 
to get rid of the component parts nature 
gave them and replace them with the 
other set. 

Only one person in about 30,000 is 
transsexual. They comprise a tiny 
group which gets an awful lot of pu- 
blicity. 

The superficial nature of much of this 
publicity is partly to blame for the in- 
creaşe in the number of transsexuals 
seeking hormone treatment and sex- 
change surgery. 


Professor Dieter Langer, of Han- 
over medical collége, has treated 
about 70 transsexuals in psychiatric 
care. He relates what he has found in 
an article in Fortschrite der Neurolo- 
gie, Psychiatrie. ۲ 

One of the points he makes is that 
only one in 10 of his patients has a rea- 
sonably balanced personality, so in 
many cases, it is a case of the mind be- 
ing sicker than the body being wrong. 
Most comparable studies agree. 


` People who undergo sex change surg” 
ery in Germany are entitled under legis- 
lation passed in 1981 to change their 
first names and sex in their identity 
cards and other documents. But prob- 
lems don't end there. 


Professor Langer says latest interna- 
tional findings show that transsexuals 
usually claim to be satisfied with the re- 
sults Of surgery. but frequent complic- 
ations and risks must not be disre- 
garded. : 

A series of operations is not fun, and 
results can be bad both functionally and 
aesthetically. 


Expectalions are far higher than justi- 
fied for plastic surgery to reproduce pri- 
mary sex organs. 


Neither the vagina nor the penis 
crafted by the plastic surgeon anywhere 
near approach the understandable de- 
sire for “normal” sexual feelings and ac- 
tivity. 1 

Besides, many transsexuals overrate 
the importance of being physically cap- 
able of sex in the role desired in esta- 
blishing and maintaining a happy-,and 
successful partnership. 

Premature surgery or hormone 
treatment for people with transsexual 
leanings also establishes new physical 
facts that are largely irreversible. 


, ‘Treatment without due care’ and 
consideration undermines the Trans- 
sexuals Act's provision that applicants 


ERUH ror Bağ 11 
jobs in private enterprise. Ten ‘years 
ago the employers’ federation was ex- 
'pecting graduates to make up ohly two 
percent of the working population by 
1990. By 1982 two and a half percent 
of the private enterprise payroll werê 


graduates.’ 
Morê 'ind and more graduates are 
making headway in careers for which a 
degree did not use to be reqüired. This 
trend is particularly evldent for, office 
trades, accounts departments, data 
ptocêssing and techniciaris, 
. Given the influençe of new technolo- 
gies, companies are. steadily keener, on 
hiring gradugtes,. of whom many ae 
available... E 


. The Survey lists a number of suages- 


ES 


‘Ited States, where Christmas depression 


the state of mind attributable to perma- 
nent emotional stress up to and includ- 
ing exhaustive deprêssion. 

Endogenous depression, the classical 
variety that follows recognised patterns, 
may tend to occur particularly often at 
certain times of the year, but mainly in 


«spring and autumn. 


Depressives are no longer capable of 
experiencing happiness. As a'rule they 
suffer from festivities.of which jubila- 
tion is the keynote. 
` Christmas and other religious festiv- 
als tend to be more contemplative. They 
afford no relief but impose no extra 


-burden unless accompanied by other 


phenomena, such as loneliness. 

Depression also occurs from within 
as a result of certain organic complaints, 
This variety is frequently not recognised 
as such and doesn't seem to grow any 
worse during the holiday season. 

These varieties of ‘depression can 
overlap to a substantial extent ih every- 
day life. 2 

There is also a wide range of depres- 
sive moods or’ upsets that cannot be 
termed depression as such. They extend 
from feeling deeply moved to resigna- 
tion and despondency, 

° There are many reasons for such feel- 
ings, some uhconscious, others known 
and readily identifiable. 

They can be intensified at times when 
the emotions are overburdened, espe- 
cially during holiday seasons when sen- 
timent and commerce are interwoven. 

Christmas has enormous symbolic 
significance. It has a major trigger effect 
on a disturbed emotional background. 


Unwelcome relatives 


When someone has nut yet come to 
terms with losses, deprivations, disap- 
pointments and the like. painful memo- 
ries can be resurrected at such times of 
the year. 

They are enhanced by the superficial 
social strùin of, say, seasonal visits to 
and by relatives one would sooner not 
see. 

The patient — let us call him ~ has 
failed again to withstand the pressures 
of Christmas, let alone to counteract 
them in any way. Eating and drinking 
more than usual and getting less sleep 
(or simply the change in daily rhythm) 
further complicate matters. 

At a higher, psychological level 
Christmas can impose a burden by vir- 
tue of religious considerations, child- 
hood memories and the imminent year's 
«end. . 6 

This inundation of recollections and 
emotions.on the basis of “outward good 
cheer with theological and moral under- 
tones” presents almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for unpleasant and unwelcome 
sens 


has become a recurring, annual event, 
even feel many people talk themselves 
into the Christmas blues so as not to 
have to be cheerful in the socially ac- 
cepted manner, 3 
Others, Faust says, find Christmas a 
time of. the year when their defences are 
down and they tend to feel sorry ‘for 
themselves:. and succumb. to wishful 
thinking, followed by inevitable, frustra- 


«tion. . . : 


ı ,So don't succumb to seasonal emo- 
‘tions, he says, Keep your eyes and ears 
operi ‘for’ psychological hardship. and 
particularly bear in ‘mind. people who 
are quiet and subdued. .  . .. 
ı .1'. “i: MaraAuerbach 
(Sûddcutsche Zellugg, Munich; 14 January 1986) 
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MEDICINE < 
Why people kill 
themselves 

at Christmas 


A season of good cheer can readily be 
transformed into a period of de- 
pression, which is why the Chiriştmas 
blues are widespread wherever Christ- 
mas is celebrated. 

Much is written and said about sea- 
sonal depression, but seldom by suffer 
ers. Subtle distinctions must be drawn 
between catchphrase and reality. 

Around Christmas many people un- 
doubtedly feel different in many ways. 
Their moods ‘and emotions vary alar- 
mingly and can nosedive into depres- 
sion. 2 : 

` Christmas may be a season when de- 
pression hits people particularly hard, 
but the blues can also occur at New 

‘Year, Easter, Whitsun and on other hol- 
idays. + 

Little or less is Known about individ- 
ual anniversary reactions, although sta- 
tistics show them to be fraught with risk. 
They remind us of events such as the 
death of people near and dear to us, ill- 
ness, separation, divorce and similar 
losses. 

Birthdays, especially one's own, can 
also make people feel both pensive and 
moody. 

Psychological upsets in these con- 
texts can have far-reaching conse- 
quences up to and including suicide. 

Yet as such events are strictly person” 
al, usually unheralded and evenly distri- 
buted throughout the year, ruling out 
statistically significant bulges, they tend 
to go unnoticed. 

Volker Faust of Ulm University psy- 
chiatric clinic, Ravensburg, has outlined 
the psychiatrist's view and underscored 
the contradictions between popular 
views and statistical facts. 

Case histories exist, documented at 
doctors’ surgeries, hospitals and advice 
centres. We all know of cases in the 
family and the neighbourhood. Reports 
can often be read in the papers. 

. They are şorry tales that make you 
stop and think and at times even trigger 
feelings of guilt, 1 

Many members of the: public and a 
number qf experts are firmly convinced 

Christrias Gan be ù psychologically cri- 
tical time of the year, yét statistles from 


various countries fail to substantiate 
this widespread | 51 وا‎ 


Only’ a' tii 1 
reports have been compiled on the süb- 
ject, but what has come to light clearly 
shows there is no statistically significant 
increase in the number of suicides or 
cases referred to. psychiatric . clinics 
either at Christmas or in. other festive 
seasons. . E 0 

Faust says this gap between statistics 
and widely held views is due to a clear 
distinction not being drawn between de- 
pression as ani lilness' and dêpression, 
sorrow and moodiness as a more êVêry~ 
day stateof mind. .. .;:i ’, - 

"Depression’as.a recognised illness in- 
cludes the: reaction to a stroke of fate 
that is readily. identifiable (and can 
readily be identified with), the neurotic 
response to ‘long-term difficulties in 
‘coming, to terms..with ‘experience and 
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‘indüstty is much more important in Yi: 


“Î r! Jiirgen Schult 1 : 
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proach that features prominently in the , 
DAV's strutegy for survival. إ‎ 
He and volunteers, including a group 1 
of old-age pensioners from Stuttgart, ! 
collect the seed .of mountain plant, i 
grow thêm for two yeurs in nurseri : 
down in the valley and then repla ` 


, them on dunger-listecl slopes. 


Landowners take a dim view of th 
method of protecting the topsoil. "A haza 
nut bush is extremely valuable [or pur 
poses of cofiservation,” Parlsch silys, "bun 
its commercial value is virtually nil." 

So far he hus cxperimented mainly ou 
land provided by private Hindowners or 
by the associntidn. Last sprirtg he plant 
ed 30,000 young plants near Immer 
stadt, 10.000 of which were prompi, 
vaten with pleasure hy wild deer. . 

But Partsch is undisnayed hy such 
sethacks, just as he is unperturbed by 
politicians doubting whether lis méth- 
uds will be successful. ت‎ 

No scientist can yet forecast aceu- 
rately how serious the threat faced by 
mountain woodland will be in the years 
ahead. 

But there can be no doubt whatëver that 
maintaining its protective rol is both an 
ecological und an econuınic problem. 

If the Alpine environment'is not ade- 
quiutely protected, tourism could grind , 
10 a halt. Tourism is a mainstay of the 
Alpine ccunomy; its decline would in- 
evitably make protective measures im- 
possible to finance. 
: ’ Stephan Keicher 
(Stuutgarler Nachrichten, 1 I Junuary I84! 


ants march in 


| sick-forest rescue bid 


“It makes the forest in general More 
fertile. Animals and plinıs are assu' 
of the. nourishment they need. A func” 
tioning biotope is maintained." 

The honeydew on leaves of {rees is 
clear-proof of a tiving, working biotope. 
Honeydew is considered a major source 
of fuel and power in the foresl, he says. 

Honeydew is produced. by insects. 
pine aplıids and others, that only flour” 
ish where there are anthills. 

Bees keep the honeydew on the move 
and ensure additional fertilisation fur 


.ther afield. 


. Sclentific tests show how lıarcly such e 


. emplary woodland can be. Measurements 


in Mûlln reveal that forest soil has a part 
cularly good pH rating ensuring (at least 
temporary) immunity to ncid rain. The ph 
rating is the suil's acid count, 


Herr Ruppertshofen as honorary pfe” f 
sident of the German Ant ا‎ 


Assoclation helps to supervise charting 


of tree death in the Federal Republic. 


“We çompile maps of the various Te”. 
gions,” he’ says, “tû' see which areas ae 
particularly hard hit.” 

Mölln then comes to the rescue, Sêe.. 


ABIBPEA: 18 danger-listed areas in Ge 
many and abroad. 7 


in recognition of his services to nature | 
congervation, Herr Ruppertshofen h4 ` 
no illusions. ! 


‘He knows only too well that his se" ; ٠ 
` sational success with anthills froM. 


`Möllh is not a süre cure for acid rain. .:. 
Ants can delay, but not prevent th, : 
worst from happening. "What we need, 


he says, “is effective legislation against: |: 
environmêntal pollutlon, and Pm not; |. 


thinking first and foremost of vehiclé 
emission. Actlon against black sheep iF: 


view,” 


. . (General-Aı 


nzelger, Bonn, 11 January. 1986} 


`: ‘Awarded: the Federal Order of Merl. 
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Wl THE ENVIRONMENT 


Disaster map reveals widespread risk of 
landslides where trees are dying off 


Forest Owners’ Association. “Tinıher 
prices could hardly be lower. 

Selling felled timber earns them next 
to nothing, yel out ‘on ‘the’ slopes the 
trees that are their capital for the future 
are (lying and in.need of heavy invest- 
ment in reafforestation: : : 

A further conflict is also in the offing, 
In its "strategy for survival" the Alpine 
Association calls for felling to be called 
to a virtual halt and for fast-growing 
shrubs and trets to be planted to save’ 
the mountain forest§, - 1 

But, fast-growing timber has little com- 
mercial value. So lahdownêrs are reluctant 
to put all their eggs in this basket. 

“The Alpine Association,” says Baur, 
“fails to see the forest's rolê as a source’ 
of livelihood for landowners,”’, 2 

This worry and the landowners’ inter- 
eşt in limber that will sell at reasonable 
prices seems to clash with the call for 
absolute priority to be given to mainten- 
ance of the forest's protective role. 

“Young foresters must think again and. 
set aside ideas of commercial exploita- 
tion of the forest," says Partsch, the 62- 
year-old biologist responsible for an ap- 


Legions of red 


A variety of red ant is at least part of 
the answer to the problem of dying 
forests, believes a retired forestry work- 
er. He says the ant helps keep a natural 
ecological balance. 

„ Heinz Ruppertshofen, 64, is the hon- 
orary head of an organisation which 
ships off sections of anthills to parts of 
the countty where forests are dying. 

He comes from Mölln, a town in 
Schleswig-Holstein south of Llbeck 
and close to the border with East Get- 
many. And he quotes Mölln as an exam- 
ple of just what the ants can do. 

„, According to the forestry department 
in the Land capital of Kiel, Mölln for- 
ests are healthy. Yet the town has its in- 
dustrial estates and its heavy traffic — 
and its neighbour, East Gêrmany, is of- 
ten accused of not being fussy about en- 
vironmental pollution. 

Herr Ruppertshofen doesn’t say that 
ants have all the answers. They can only 
delay the worst. Legislation to hit dirty 
industry needs tobe passed. He doesn't 


. think car exhaust emission levels are so 


Important. 


: Time will tell if the policy of sending , ; tionş of.anthill are expertly packed 410|: 


ants to other parts of Germany, and o' 
side Germany is Well; is'silêces: 2 
i Herr Rupþertshöfen, who is a grfduate’ 
in chemistry, explains about the ants: “Ii 
our 1,000 hectares of wÖodland,” he says, 
“we have about 800 anthills populated by ° 


, Ted ants (formica polyctena).” ..: 
canton, is on standby for, çvacuation af ' 


He has keptan eye on ants for over 


۲ 1 ۳ . 30 years. “We owe it to them that the . 
` Some owners of woodland are now. 


Mûölln woods are still alive and well,” he 


says, "They ensure the natural balanceis 


maintained." 


` "Formica polyctena is a positive bio- 
logical base camp. The red ant aerates 
the soil and keeps it green by its contin- 
ùal transport of seed.. 1 


“It also regulates the population af 


harmful insects, such as teks and‘bitek : 
beetles, while protecting useful insects, 


STUTTGARTER 
. NACHRICHTEN 


The problem has not arisen over- 
nighl. Trees.. have always died in the 
mountains, but arguably not on such an 
epidemic scale. 

The, problems posed by an unnatural- 
ly high population of deer and chamois 
have likewise long been known to exist. 

So few are .allowed to be killed by 
hunters that herds of hungry deer. gnaw: 
at the bark af virtually any tree they can 
reach. 4 2 

Deer eal so much bark that reafforos-: 
lation is virtually impossihle. Saplings: 
stand no chance of survival — yet are so 
urgently needed lo replace dead wood. 

This' damage, combined with intên- 
sive felling of limber fûr construction or 
charcoal, has unmixed what used’to’ be 
mixed forests. ' n 

` Healthy woodland over 120 years old 
consists of 50 per ceht sprute, 20 per 
cent pine and 25 per cent beecli trees, 
More recent plantations consist almost 
entirely’of spruce. : 

This “unmixing" has made the forest 
unstable and’ disease-prone, Atmos-’ 
pheric pollution has come down on it 
like atan of bricks, ' " ' 

What happéns when the forest dies? 
Its topsoil, invaluable humus, is exposed 
to the full fury of the elements: tain, 
snow and wind. 

Once the topsoil has gone’ it is very 
hard to replant anything at all, as at- 
lempts to replant skiing slopes have 
shown, proving extremely difficult and 
largely ineffective, 

Once the topsoil has been completely 
eroded there is nothing to stop land- 
slides and avalanches from heading 
downhill, sweeping healthy ‘irtes away 
with them. ی‎ 

“Once 20 per cent of irees have 
gone," says Bavarian biologist Karl 
Partsch, “the forest forfeits its protec- 
tive furiction," 

There will no longer be any stopping 
rockfalls and avalanches. After heavy 
rainfall the watér rüshês downhill much 
faster, there no longer being enough soil 
to absorb it, 
he storm that swept Bavarian and Austria 
last August is a case İn point. The rainfall 
wasn't very heavy but the lower storage ca- 
pacity ofthe soil was readily apparent. 
“The Danube has never flooded so fast," 
says Franz Speer of the DAV's nature 


' conservation department, 


Can immediate measures be devised to 
conserve the mountain forests’ protective 
function until such time as atmospheric 
pallution control starts tOworki. , , 
reh work has béen stepped up now thig 
threat is plain for all:to see, as in Swit- 
zerland where Bristen, a village jn Uri, 


ler heavy snowfall. 
only.felling dead and dying.{rees. They 


are lald flat out on the hillside in a bid to 
stem the tide of eroslon. 


But many private landowners have gone 


as far as lhey can afford. They. no longer 
have the cash ta pay for essential work, 
“We are constantly having to encou- 
rage.our members to keep up the good 
work," says Hans Baur of the Bavarian: 


eventy-eight: per cent of Alpine 

woodland acreage is pollution-da- 
maged, says the latest Bavarian forest 
«lamage report, 

‘Sixty-threv per cent of Alpine wood- 
land is said ta protect the region from 
crosion and 4+3 per cent to protect it 
front avalanches, .. . . : 

‘The forest plays a protective role in 
the Alpine foothills that cannot be taken 
aver.by even the most sophisticated sys« 
tem of anti-avalanche precautions... 

In mid-May last year ù nıudlflow siart- 
el moving near [Immenstadt on.the Ger- 
mart Alpine Route. Mudflows are noth- 
ing unusuul in the Alps,, where land- 
slitles have always happened. 

What was special about this partic 
lar mudflow was thal it had. been fore- 
cast beforchantct. و‎ . 

A year earlier the German Alpine As- 
sociation (DAV) had published “clisas 
ter maps" indicating where landslides, 
mudlflows and rockfalls were to be cx- 
puclel. 2 

The map showing erosion and aya- 
lanches stated that the German. Alpine 
Route would be blocked by mudflqws 
near the Alpsue {a lake near Immen- 
sAdÛ, ي‎ 

The DAV survey concluded that ev- 
ery second locality iı the Bavarian Alps, 
faces a direct threat of landslides and 
the like. while about 370km of local 
roads are likely to become impassable 
as the forest gradually dies. 

Why are the Alps. which arc sû far 
distant from industrial areas where at- 
mospheric pollution originates, so seri- 

ously affected by the (leath of trees? 

Most experts say the problem dates 
back to the 1960s policy of building 
taller and taller ‘smokestacks, 

They ensured clean air and clear 
skies in the vicinity of power-stations 
and garbage incinerators but merely 
shifted the problem of atmospheric pol- 
lution ta more remote areas. 

Toxins in the upper atmosphere un- 
derwent chemical conversion under the 
influence of sunlight, heavy metals and 
humidity as they slowly drifted toward 
the Alps, producing secondary toxins 
with characteristics different from the 
substances that billowed from the orig- 
inal smokestack. : 

This static emission interacts with ve- 
hicle emission in the Alps. Scientists ar- 
en't yet sure which substances or com- 
pounds are to blame for tree deaths, bul 
four out of five trees are affected, 
پپپ‎ = 

Continued from page 7 
sumption even larger surpluses of frull 
and vegetables are expected to be pro- 
duced, 

In 1982 supply ecxcceded demand by 
31.8 million lo 28 million tonnes, By 
1990 the ralio is expected to be 36.1 
million tonnes produced and 31,1 milli- 


on tonnes consumed,’ 4 

Per.capila potato consumption is on the 
wane, By 1990 an estimated 19.5 millon 
tonnes of potatoes are exptcted to be’ cat- 
en in the. European Community, as op- 
Posed to 35 million tonnes harvested.. 

Yet the market will still be fairly 
balanced, the-survey snys. Potatoes are 
also used as fodder, to produce seed 
and for processing into starch, alcohol 
and other products, and these uses will 
gain in-importance. 5 . 

{Nlirnberger Nachrichten, I I January 1986) 
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duce. Thay wantdd 10 have a say like the 
management irainces in their junior 
firm, Synchronia. 


. ‘Professor Fix gave them supporl. To 
make sure that things continued to run 
without friction, Hé recommended that 
training principles be applied in both 
trades and management sections with- 
out discrimination. 


The Otto Maicr Verlag in Ravens- 
burg has not had this sort of problem. 
lis operations run along somewhat dif- 
erent lines. lt publishes a periodicil 
called Der junge Bof, which is the news” 
paper for junior firms all over the coun” 
ry. 


Trainees al Maier now want spre 
their operations in the house — such as 
planning and carrying out advertising 
campaigns. 


Training officer Rudolf Sirank says 
he would be happy lo see such an initia= 
live and the firm not be worried if a few 
thousand marks were lost in the pro- 
cess. 


But losses are unlikely. Trainees al- 
ways can fall back on sound advice from 
more experienced staff members. 


‘In the meantime, firms are learning 
from other’s mistakeş, A nêw junior 
firm is Diehl Juventus, which belongs to 
the Nuremberg-based Diehl group. 


Right from the start, it has included 
technical trainees in the scheme.’ , 
‘August Rûubinger 

(Rheninchee Merkur/Christ und Welt, 

0 E 1986) 


. Continuedl fro TERE NE: 
a billwhich he hopes will clarify legal 


Practlse today, perfect tomorrow. Willem van ‘Agtmeel (centre) with Punktum 


tralnees. 


acting in a supervisory capacity, hand- 
ing out advice as it is heeded. 

Cliudia Totzki, a 21-ycarinld traince, 
says thal becoming involved dircctly in 
commercial realities ndds a new dimen- 
sion to the work. She says working for 
Bigefa enables her to get an overall view 
of how the company works, something 
that is much more difficult working in 
individual departments. 

Professor Wolfgang Fix, of the Uni- 
versity of Stuttgart,is the spiritual fathor 
of the junior firm idea in Germany. 

He says: “The trainee should learn 
how his or her work fits into the pattern 
of the entire business. Context and 
background knowledge shuuldl be 
learned." 

He gut the idea off the ground JU 
years ago when he was head of training 
at the Friedrichshafen machinery firm. 
His example is being followed. Tle Ber- 
lin institute for vocational training, for 
example, is developing a model, Reale 
Ûbuıngsfirmen, with a capital of 800,000 
marks. Results should be available at 
the end of the year. 

At Wieland-Werken, in Ulm, the firm 
shop is run by trainees. They deal with 
bakeries over new contracts, they cal- 
culate prices and decide what to stock. 
They also handle gift articles and.other 


products from their own, trainees" work”. 


shop. 
. Handling a' firm's own products i is not 


without problems. At Friedrichshafen, . 
'for example, the apprentices: decided. 


they no lougtr. wanted merely ا‎ pro-: 


is. satisfied with, merely: 


'W HORIZONS 


Firms give managemênt 
trainees their Mead. 


with a start-up capital of 100,000 
marks. The trainees, all volunteers, 
were allowed to order the stock they 
wanted. They were allowed to visit ex- 
hibitions in Düsseldorf, Amsterdam and 
Paris to buy stock, textiles, shoes and 
accessories, aimed at their target group 
~— the young. 

They went at it with a will. They 
showed their awareness of costs by stay- 
ing at youth hostels instead of hotels, It 
îs estimated that first-year turnover will 
be about 650,000 marks, and this might 
even mean a small profit. 

Breuninger manager Willem van Agt- 
mael said: “They have done for thent- 
selves in a few months what is studied 
for years in universities.” 

The business has about 360 trainees. 
It is now intended that about 40 a year 
will work at Punktum. Van Agtmael 
says: “With this training, 1 don't have 
any more worries about the continua- 
tion of the Breuninger management dy- 
nasly." 

Compared with some other countries, 
the German junior firm idea is only a 
toddler. In the United States there are 
about 8,000 “junior achievement com- 
panies". In Britain there are about 400. 
France and Sweden als bive advanced 
schemes. 

° But this couritry is catching up, Punk- 
tunı is nut an isolated case. 

Among pioneers are Bizerba-Werke 
Wilhelm Kraut, which makes scales; 


‘Zahnradfabrik Friedrichshafen, an en- 


gineering firm; Zeppelin-Metallwerke; 
Carl’ Zeiss; WMF; FAG-Kugelfischer; 
Wieland-Werke of Ulm. 

Bizerba is the exception. lt has taken 
a slightly different approach and has re- 
gislered its junior firm, Bigefa, as a com- 
pany. It has about 20 trainees acting as 
department heads and project managers 
‘who deal with a range of about 50 gift 
‘and advertising items which they buy 
mainly on the free ‘market and from a 
workshop for the handicapped. . 

The head of tfaining, Ferdinand von 
.Kieinsorgen,, 


firms are ‘finding i inereasing‏ ا 
attraction in throwing their train?‏ 
“ees in at the deep ènd anid letting them‏ 
‘learn by practice. This i is done by form;‏ 
‘ing “junior companies™ and staffing‏ 
‘them entirely by trainees.‏ 

¦ The aim is to nake the practice real. 

Instead of playing theoretical business 
games or learning abstract principles, 
.these miniature firms mean the young 
rexecutive — and ifi some cases, trades- 
man — musl wreslle wilh the conse- 
quences of market-place reality. 

The experience can clearly be stimu- 
lating. Heike Smija is a trainee. at ,the 
Stuttgart textiles store of E. Breuninger. 
It employs 4,300 and has a turnover of 
460 million marks a year. 

Punktum. is the name of Breuninger’s 
junior firm. It occupies 100 square me- 
tres in the centre of the store proper. 
Heike and 11 young colleagues decide 
about what to stock, where to buy, what 
prices to charge. They make marketing 
decisions and keep the books. 

She says: “When you get involved in 
something and it is fun, then sometimes 
12 hours seems like only five hours." 

The operation began last October 


Marriage agency 
business gets , 
a video boost 


N; have there been so many’ 


singles — unattached people. In 
Amterica, a quarter of the population 
lives alone. In West Germany, the num- 
ber of one-person households has in- 
creased in LS years from 5.5 million to 
eight million. 
Many are not happy being alone. So 
they try ong of the various versions of 
‘match-making businesses. The latest 


technique is matching by video. Appli-. 


cants are interviewed on video. The film’ 
كأ‎ then slored and is made available — at 
a price ~— to other applicants. 
‘ Benno Dovermann is the head of a 
Munich agènçy called Happy End. He 
believes that seeing is believing, 

. “We have recognised that the prime: 
ingredient of confact is visual,” he says.; 


Character and. mêntality were not dêci- 


sive. The question was: what, doe he. or: 
she, look like? ۴ 
ê hãs used thÎs formula with success 


for four years. So have many other ag- 
encies. 


Understandabþ 
4,000 marRFNEPYs 1 
come together with a Character pra 
drawn up by a psychologist. 

Applicants are filmed for half an- 
hour.. They are interviewed by an iı 
seen intêrviewer and talk about; thiéir 


private life, thêlr job, attitudes and gx-. 
.Sexyal . : attitudes. are in-.. 


pectations. 
cluded: The Gassetie plys:ihe character 
analysis.are storéd in a computer. 


ı Dovermann wants td cover the entite 1 | 7 


coüntry,with his Happy End busi 


says thiére aré thousinds of ohiojces avail 
able for partner seekers: He bêllèves that 


one day ‘people, will buy their partners . 


Mos! pf hiš applicants’ ar between 30 
thi 


much Jike they today buy holidays: 
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When a stereotype is double 
dutch to all but the Chinese 


reason.why the printer in “Gidekud 
las so nıany variations for Ihe vowel gy, 

They are used in lhe main in the stad ' 
of African languiges. Among the ]% 
variations there are 4| combinations 
with other letters. Indications have tol 
given in various ways that the letters 
êxpressed-in a single sound.Coping wih 
specialist texts is not Only ù person] 
but also a technical prubhlem. A a 
years ago when the firm re-cquippedy 
handle photo-lithagraphy, the spe 
demands of the languages presented Me 
photo-lithographic , department ih 
particular problerhs. 

in the end il was clecided to uşC,4 le 
tally new system .with video screens, 
magnetic cassettes, and floppy discs a 
data carrier, . 6 

What waş Important was to leave 
room neat the normal type for the spe- 
cial accents and şpecial, markings for the 
foreign language concerned, and lh 
the producers could develop an elec” 
tronic programme in which these spe 
cial markings could, be sgt in exactly th 
correct place, !: 1 

Setting text..with lead is rurely used 
these days. The composing room nuw 
uses .principally videu-screens, photo’ 
lithography and the unit thal converts 
the computer data into ‘printed sy 
bols on photographic.. paper. It ¢¥ 
process 40,0UU letters or symbols ûf 
buur. 

The printing firm is particularly 
proud of ils 12,000 Chinese charfe- 
ters, The basis of this type fount was 
estnblished well hefare the First 
World War by Wilhelm Augustin, whi’ 
took over munitgemvnt uf the firm IR 
1905. 

. In 1912 the firm was wild a corr 
tract that required Chinese type so hé 
acquired the first 7,000 characlers fron 
Shanghai. dpa 


(Sbddeuschr Zeiunt 
° Munlch,’7 Jununry 198 


F" how:many variations of the leter 

a should a printer’ specialising in 
language . and foreign languages be 
equipped? .- i 

Printer J.J. Augustin in Glückstadt on 
the Lower Elbe has an exact answer to 
this question; there are alone. 194 ac- 
celıt variations for the vowel a.  :- 

..The Augustin. printers are specialists 
in the business. The firm was founded ih 

1630 and for the past 200. years has 
been in family ownership. 

The printing works.are equipped to 
:set.and print in 108 foreign languages. 
‘The firm also has .30..varieties of type, 
including Russian,. ‘Greek, Chinese, 
.Arabic, Amharic, Tibetan, Thai and 
Manchu-Mongolese,. - 

The printer's cases include type for 
Ancient Egyptian hieroglyphs, German- 
ic runes and :numismatic signs, the al- 
phabet developed to describe coins,.. . 

. These various. types, are used for 
quotations in scientific works. 

„Many works, on Egyptology for in- 
.stance, are printed in Glückstadt in 
which text from the Ancient Egyptian 
„graves has to be reproduced, 

Coptig. symbols. have to be usêd in 
carly Chtistian texts. E 
` J.J. Augustin once ftinted an ` old 
Slav-Greek ecclesiastical dictionary, 
„And for some time these printers have 
produced thé L6-volume Assyrian Dic- 
tionary published by the Oriental Insti- 
tute of Chicago. Once, soınetime ago, a 
schoolbook in the African tribal lan- 
guage Ewe was prepared for Ihe 
presses. 

Special texts in which the author 
places considerable emphiısis on phon- 
etic markings, are in a ,Calegory all their 
own. 

There are, indeed, international 
„Phonetic rules, the most well known of 
which is the phonetic alphabet of the 
Association Phonetique Internationale, 
although many linguists have developed 
their own, phonetics systems. This js the 


editions are only justified when there is 
. censorship so that uncensored material 
can appear: Or when something is so 
dear that is is beyond the means of an 
. ordinary person." 


Braeunlich and his men ‘keep watch 
on relevant pubs in West Berlin so as tio 
gët wise to lhe tricks of pirate publish- 
ers, West Berlin: is the centre of pirate 
publi, ی‎ 


‘Biaeunlick is ‘not interested in the 
“small fish", the Bludenls who 0 the 
selling. : 


"When they: are ciht they say | that 
the books were presents and they’ are 
trying to make ھ۵‎ little money out of 
them,” hê said. : 


' För evidence of ‘dealing i in the illegal 
business a şeller has to be caught at least 
three tiries in separate caşes: Of a large 
number of the books found in his flat. 


1 ‘The hawkers’ ‘only gel. a small assort- 
‘mient of books that have | 9 be paid fori in 
gash, , Generally spedking: the . hawker 

oeš hot kûo¥ the people, behind the 
business. They are the people the book 
trade hasi its eye on. 


„Tmo arrested ۰ 


The tanıpaign against this illegal 
trade has already shown results. The ar- 
rest'of two dealers anf the-search: of a 
second-hand bookshop in the Kreuz- 
berg district in West Bêrlin has obvious- 
ly made the pirate hook scene feel un- 
easy. ٠ 


Before Christmas there:were fewer 
vendors. with bulky .cases in ‘the pub; 
than was expected, E 


The recent revision of the copyright 
law has obviously 'contributed to this. 
Pirating books has heen made an oft 
ence for which proceedings are brought 
ely by the public prosecutor's of- 
ice. 


The offence can be punished with a 
prison sentence of up to five years and a 
fine of up toa DM300,000. 


. Ute Frings 
. (Nordwest Zeitung, nies, 9 January 198%) 
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“Every :popular, well-known tille 
copied. There aro ‘no major ‘technical 


difficulties. All the pirates nced lo dol 
-tlo transfer an.“original hit". lo a blank 


cassette. Long-playing.: records are 


little more complicated. 


The long-playing record is'first trl 
ferred to a magnetic tape 'and ‘the 
through various positive‘'ihd ’ ‘negitiv 
stages lo an LP recordii'fg; 1 


This sounds diffituli اظ‎ 


The pirates ‘make sAXiNgS in every, di 


rection for profits. mainly by. using lof | 


and materials, e 


1it uipment,, 
و م‎ atthe; qujliiy fhe ۲ 
5 generally poor,:..., ‘; 


heii, of ‘tourse, they'save on royal 
tê .the.artists, Commission to’ the f ل‎ 
0 d company and taxes; 1. 


"Üp tatil hbw it has "ee hird td 
p uatil now it has 0 r irê 


on the track of the pir, 
‘puller رالانا‎ lives abroê 


pe 


, If has. proven. diffigult:to Bet back 


the .„Squrce of the illegal, reçorgines 
middlemen.. „. ..,, . i 
In the main dealers. oid: to hale 
stocks of pirated editions iad them 

kiowingly.. They: had. accepted thé: 
:vourable prices offered: to e 8: 
nuine, and legal; bargains: 2 : 
i th Aii ‘Fhomas Wolgast. 
: »(oupyiter Nethrjenten;d Jinan 1988 


EIN ® 


`ptessings ofthe record ciitl bê 


em, tor, the prûfessjonals . 


A war'on music’ 
` pirates? Ora 
marketing trick? 


before it is known whether charges, will 
:belaid.: i '., 

Hamburg ‘has for sometime ‘been a 
‘cehtrê of pirated editions... 

'A pêlice'sWooþ was made i in 1978i in 
Hamburg’ and thé’ environs for the ‘re- 
cord pressing equipment used' to’ pirate 
70 Elvis Presley: and Süperttamp titles 
. ‘that had beenıtanfiscated;Accotditg.to 


the.experts pirating..casséttosand - Bps™ 


haa < grown: to becomea slgrlifioant 
‘branch of the Industry, giving the legi- 
timata industry many:headacHes. 
Bernd Boekhoaff, legal adviser-to .the 
‘intornatidnal ‘recording industries ašso- 
ciation. said: “Pirated versions'.of .re- 
cords “and êassettes-to thé valae of 
`DM6S million are‘produced in the Fed- 
eral Republic annually."  '. . ri 
Bul West Germany comes out very 
well in this respect, In this country pi- 
rated editions accoynt for only four per 
‘cent of the‘recording market, whilst in 
America, for instance, théy. Beeount for 
a quarler of the market, : i... 
In the. Third’ World pirated record 
‘ings dominate the.whole market. . „. :. 


P olice in Hamburg! 5 fraud Squad façe 
the enormous task İn the next few 
mionths of having tû wade through 
300.000 pop and rock records to see if 
thêy are the genuine article. 

The results ‘will reveal ‘whether the 
most extensive camipaign agaiiišt the in- 
ternational LP record mafia‘ worldwide 


has been sUccesful '' ’ mu 


` Many companies involved’ in the lar- 

gest police swoop in northern Germany 
‘ate having to defend: themselves .from 
the suspicion, of. having praduced: and 
sold pirated editions. . 
„ They sense that large record compan- 
ies are moüntîng a campaign in an at- 
tempt O keep up the price ‘of LP re- 
cords. , 

A company in Kaltenkirehen which 
las had 40,000 LPs confisçated plans to 
produce evidence to show .that.it had li- 
cencjng rights for production .and وق‎ 
tribution. 1. 

The confiscated material Wi: : prove 
whether this. Iş a no- holds-barred sales 
war in thie LF record ihdustiry to pif the 
eampetition ‘off, in whiclî . ihe police 
have become’ ‘unwitting assistants of the 
established recordproducing indusiry, 
or whether unscrupulous reçord pirates 
areal work. 

` Apart from the tons of records, there 
is u mountain of office documents and 
files to be inspected. 3 

Hamburg police officlals cautiously 
comment that it-will take about a year 
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Huge pub trade 
in photocopied 
best sellers 


Ae in West Berlin 1 wanting 
cheap books dues not:go to a hook- 
shop. The placo to go is any one of 
several popular pubs in the Kreuzbêrg, 
Şchöneherg or Charlottenburg districts 
— and wait for Ihe suitcase salesmen. . 

. There are all sports of litles in stock in- 
cluding best sellers, like Jsabel.Allende's 
Geisterhnus (Ghost house), Michacl 
Ende's Momo, Patrick Süskind's Parfpop 
and tor Wnllraff's lates) social Te 
port, Ganz Hiten {Right at the bottom). 

The hooks aie in mini condition and 
except from bcing in û smaller formal 
identical with the originals. 
` The malri differéhce is in the price, A 
book cošîs (eh niarks — gênerally about 
A half, and’ sometimes n third, bf the te” 
tail pritê. 1 

‘Often between’ 1and 15 hodks are 
sold at uny one pub. The pedlar repacks 
lis casc'and goes on to the neft bar. ` 

Pirnted editlons havé been sold in 
pubs fot more than L5 years. No royal- 
ty. no bnoksellers's cut and no’ tax 'is 

.pald. و‎ 
It is good business. It costs only about 
two ınarks ‘tu. photacopy a book. E 
seller gets about four murks.: 2 

«Jochen Brucunlich, heal of the re- 
cently formed pirated editions depart- 
ment of the West German Booksellers 
Association pulş the turnover in pirated 

editions nationwide at DM15 million 
and the loss to authors, publishers, the 
book trade and the state al DM35 milli 
an.. 

Braeunlich maintains ` that the mast 
diffifult and successful form of Commer- 
cial crime was developed with reprinls, 
mainly with polilcal aims in mind; of 
authors such as Theodor Adorno and 
Max Horkheimer during the student un” 
rest of the late 1960s. 

"In the past I said'that this was a (riv- 
ial crime. They should be allowed to get 
away with il without fuss: But nowadays 
the bread-and-butter . titles from’ the 
best-seller lists are stolen. These are the 
titles with which a publisher finances an 
author who does nut do so well. lt has 
its effect on the whole literary land- 
.scape,” said Braeunlich. 

A pirated edition of Wallraffs book 
about his experiences when posing as a 
Turkish guest worker, Garz wilen, the 
season's top-seller, appeared ‘at half 
price in the pubs within threo weeks of 
publication, ' < ۳ 

Even the notte that one mark per book 
‘sold would go to the Turkish Self-hel 
Project was pied. چ‎ but’ without he 
acldress, 

Onc of the hawkers êxplainecl that'ihe 
union would be passed oh to a'West 
Berlin project that could. nol be‘narned 
for security ruasons. In any ovent'it had 
hewn agrecd with Wallraff; . 

` When Wullrafl was ‘asked about this 
he replied furiously: “No one has ever 
cuntacted me about this. Anyone who 
says that û nıark is going to be donalecl 
to ul gad cause is duty-bound to say 
who is going to get it.” 

Wallraff has no sympathy for the u- 

dergroundl publishers. He said: “Pirated 


